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~ Come, Let Us Reason Together 


MILES HANSON 


HERE are two great divisions of mankind, one of which can accept or acqui- 

esce in the prevalent views of life, and the other finds it impossible so to do. 

So what should be one company of seekers telling one another with interest the 
results of their individual discoveries, becomes and remains two oft-opposing 
bodies hurling anathemas at each other. 


The wonder arises as to whether there will come a time when, humbly recog- 
nizing the limits of one’s knowledge, we shall gladly examine all hypotheses, and 
although seeing different sights and hearing diverse sounds solemnly admit that 
all thinkers have their faces toward the dawn and all contribute their quota toward 
the light of the perfect day. 


One help toward this desirable consummation is the preaching mission, and 
therein lies its supreme value. Preacher and workers alike lay claim to no absolute 
knowledge; they work simply as seekers,—seekers, who having found somewhat 
of value, wish to speak of the results in the hope that others may find joy and 
help; or, to change the figure, a trail has been discovered that leads through great 
beauties and discloses wondrous views, and others are asked to follow some of 
the way and so share the delights. There is no condemnation of those who prefer 
other paths, there is only the wish that what has proved a personal privilege may 
become a more general one. The attitude concerning the vital questions of being, 
questions which have ever disquieted mankind, and which are the great theological 
problems of all days, is somewhat as follows: These are the thoughts that have 
helped us; this is what has been a light upon our path. Come, let us reason together, 


' and so perchance move a little nearer to the Holy City. 


|From an article in this issue.] 
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Foundation Will Resume 


HILE the Unitarian Foundation has been 

unable to do much active work this summer 
because most of the churches have suspended 
operations, the executive committee has been ma- 
turing plans against the time when ministers and 
congregations return and resume. Meantime, en- 
couraging .features have developed. In the first 
place, as the time approaches for closing the books 
opened five years ago when the financial Campaign 
was set on foot, a surprisingly small number re- 
main who have not fulfilled their pledges. In in- 
stances, payment, suspended for two and three 
years, was finally made; and it was learned that 
the financial conditions would not have permitted 
the individual in question to pay earlier. 

The Foundation has received pledges from up- 
wards of two thousand persons. The striking fact 
about these pledges is that one in four of them 
were not subscribers to the original campaign. In 
other words, about five hundred new subscribers 
have brought fresh enthusiasm to the work of en- 
riching the faith and enlarging its activities. 
These recent enlistments learned of the need 
through published matter, and voluntarily re- 
sponded. 

Next month the Foundation will begin fall ac- 
tivities, building on the ground prepared in April, 
May, and June. It will follow its campaign of 
publicity with direct representation by individuals, 
and by personal appeal. By far the most impor- 
tant thing the Church has to do this autumn is to 
concentrate on the Foundation. As Tur Recgis- 
TER has emphasized more than once in the past 
few months, while the appeal is national, it is to 
individuals and to churches who, themselves, need 
sinews of war, and can best be supplied when they 
are part of an army organized for victory. Proj- 
ects of moment have been launched on the assump- 
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tion that the churches would see them through, an | 


assumption amply justified by the generosity ex- 
pressed five years ago. 
will carry the Foundation to as great a triumph 
as we were able to announce for the 1920 Cam- 


paign. ; 
The Minister’s Barrel — 


WIDELY-READ DAILY recently made the 
facetious observation that, at all events, the 
conflict this summer between evolution and the 
Bible had saved ministers from turning over the 
barrel. The minister’s barrel is a time-honored 
receptacle. No doubt, many excellent persons be- 
lieve one stands in every minister’s study; that 
each sermon after it is preached is pitched into it; 
and that at the end of the year or the decade, the 
barrel is turned over and old sermons served with 
a fresh background. Most ministers smile when 
they read a comment like the above. They may 
have hundreds, perhaps thousands of sermons, filed 
away,—some of them good ones, too,—preached to 
small congregations on rainy Sundays, and worth 
repeating. Were they repeated? Probably not. 
In reality, once a sermon goes into the barrel, it 
stays. Not one minister in fifty preaches old ser- 
mons. .He could not afford to do it; events are 
transpiring too rapidly; sermons like everything 
else, get out of date, some of them in a surprisingly 
brief time. Besides, he, himself, is growing in 
mental and spiritual stature; and a discourse he 
delivered with earnestness and fire a year ago looks 
tame and antedated to him now. He could notin 
self-respect give it to a congregation. + As 
No, you listeners need not fear that you are 
hearing old sermons. You may be hearing ideas 
from old sermons—for time need not affect a good 
idea; but the subject matter, in nine cases out of 
ten,—yes, in nineteen out of twenty,—was pre- 
pared that week with solid application and a cud- 
geling of brains. We may retain, if we like, the 
time-honored term. But let us in all seriousness 
keep it to the realm of humor, and away from that 
of fact. 


Debate the Question 


af BEE interesting developments have succeeded 
the Scopes Trial: a contribution of nearly 
$200,000 to found a fundamental university in 
Tennessee, a sufficient guarantee to assure its erec- 
tion; the matter of carrying the issue between 
evolution and the Bible to Congress, a matter 
that is in abeyance at this writing; and the chal- 


A similar attitude now — 


lenge of fundamentalists to modernists and of — 


modernists to fundamentalists to join, this winter, 
in public debates. 

We will dismiss the first two developments with 
a word. A fundamentalist university will cer- 
tainly be an interesting departure in education 
and we shall watch it with curiosity. The threat 
to carry the issue to Congress we hope will be ful- 


‘filled, for the question is crying ‘for a general 
national airing. We must say, however, that just — 


now the matter of the proposed debates interests 
us most. One of the foundation stones on which 
rested the intelligence and progress of the New 
England of the last century was the old lyceum. 


The lyceum was a society for literary improvement : 


and increase of social knowledge. These societies 


oe. 


- 
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We venture to say that if ministers of the free 
churches could find fundamentalists who would 
debate the question at public forums, liberalism 
would be materially benefited. Debates, for in- 
stance, on the Relation of the Bible to Evolution; 
Evolution and Religion; Is the Bible a Book for 
the Fundamentalist or the Modernist? would ex- 


cite interest of an unusual kind, and set trains of. 


thought in motion which would help put liberal 
religion where it belongs in the minds of the people. 
History proves that religion has had alternate 


periods of quiescence and rapid growth. In each 
instance, quiescence has resulted when nothing was 


happening of a stirring and irritating nature. But 
as soon as an irritant appeared, the faith was 
thrown on the defensive, adherents were gained, 
development followed. There is one way and only 
one way to prevent tools from rusting and decay- 
ing—to keep them forever chiseling, hammering, 
shaping, and building. 


Consider the Farmer 


THREE-INCH ITEM in the news told of a 

little New England town where the farmers face 
disaster because town and state authorities are 
demanding payment of taxes reaching back two and 
three years. The import of this condition goes far 
beyond the farmers of Agawam, and reveals a crisis 
that is no less than national. The condition may 
have come along with other evil war legacies; or it 
may be just the trend of the time. Whatever the 


cause, producers of staple foods, particularly the 


smaller ones, are being forced to the wall through 
no fault of theirs. The farmer who owns a few acres 
of land from which he wrests a living is in the field 
at daylight, and toils with scythe, hoe, and team of 
horses as long as he can see the row of corn and the 
stack of hay. 

He is the hardest-worked laborer. 
the longest. His recreations are the fewest. The 
returns he gets for sales are the most meager. He 
sows a crop, let us say, of squashes, on the proceeds 
of which he depends for the winter’s sustenance. 


His hours are 


After carrying along the plants through wet and dry 


times, after saving them from ravages by insects 


and ravages by disease, he finally gathers an abun- 


dant harvest. Then he investigates the market. 
He discovers that the price of squash per pound will 
hardly pay for the barrels in which they are packed, 
to say nothing of transportation to market. This 
instance can be duplicated with many other crops 
and in many States. 
_ What has happened to Aroostook, Me., a county 
which has one of the richest potato-producing soils 


‘in the world? First came a falling market through 


two successive years. Last year England laid a 
heavy duty on transportation of potatoes to an 
English port, in the interests, so it was declared, of 
the Canadian product. In consequence, all Aroo- 
stook is in debt—the farmers for seed and fertilizer; 
the merchants for clothing to the wholesalers; con- 


- tractors for work done; the common people for 


7 ’, 


the necessities of life. Many already have been 
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‘sprang into being in a multitude of cities and 
towns, generally taking the form of popular debate. 
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financially ruined, and others face a similar fate. 
Yet the farmers will continue to plant potatoes, for 
there is nothing else they can do, just as long as 
they can get credit. 

That which strikes at staple production, strikes at 
the roots of prosperity and contentment. When the 
nation goes back to the land and solves the problem 
there of production, it will have gone a long way 
toward normalcy. 


The Spiritual Edifice 


NE THING this journal would do, always. 

It would write in every line that our mission 
is to build the spiritual edifice of life. We would 
count it as foolish to teach that rationality is reli- 
gion as that ignorance is an aid to piety. We 
would comprehend the gospel. Do we not in some 
measure show our constant zeal to glorify the es- 
sential beauty and holiness of the church’s min- 
istry? Do we not prove in some degree that the 
object of the church is to set forth the things meet 
for imitation, or better, for inspiration? Such 
questions come gently rapping at the door of 
conscience as we read a letter from one who has 
been distressed not by anything in THE REGISTER, 
but by the bad tactics and equally bad manners 
in some of the churches in New York. 

A certain Baptist beloved of many people is as- 
sailed by another of his communion, yet he opens 
not his mouth, but goes on his way, teaching “that 
the example of a beautiful life is more powerful 
than precepts unembodied.” That is fine. But the 
writer, in the New York Times, sees something 
that our readers also recognize. While the ex- 
ample of this minister’s conduct is Christlike, one 
thing more is desirable. “Some of us regret,” 
says the letter, “that this leader does not equally 
acknowledge the obligation to set forth clearly 
and definitely the rational foundations of his fine 
superstructure of character adorned with charity, 
for an edifice is only as strong as its base, and our 
youth is hungry for the leadership of clear think- 
ing as well as that of the beauty of holiness. God 
gave us our intellect as well as our moral sense, 
and our intellectual hunger must be satisfied with 
honest reasoning. 

This is a typical viewpoint of intelligent people. 
And how are the free churches meeting the re- 
quirements? Is it true that some ministers, as 
this person says, miss a great opportunity by 
“overemphasis on the purely intellectual’? Do 
they stop at the foundation? It is a familiar 
charge, true and exaggerated. Some ministers are 
so conscientious about mental integrity they some- 
times do not follow after the upper building of 
the spiritual edifice as their major business. Yet 
admitting all of this, we say boldly and proudly 
that our preachers are as spiritually minded and 
constructive as the preachers who forever lack the 
solid foundation. We do believe, and our people 
of the free churches believe, that in this spiritual 
temple “the stones of reason shall be cemented 
with brotherhood” and the “adornments of love.” 


Toleration in Bulgaria 


Soria, July 17. 


WAS SITTING beside the desk of a 

worker in the Press Bureau in Bul- 
garia—a Jewish worker, when I asked 
him: ‘Did you ever come across any of 
the work of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration?” “Did I?” he replied. ‘Why, 
it was the most magnificent conception 
of relief statesmanship I ever saw. It 
simply saved the starving Jewish popula- 
tion of Russia, besides saving all the rest 
of the population of the once great em- 
pire. The whole of Russia would have 
gone down had it not been for the mighty 
hand and vastly generous heart of the 
American people, and their organization, 
the Ara. They literally enabled the Rus- 
sian people as a whole to survive, espe- 
cially during the years of starvation that 
followed the war. Without the Ara the 
Russian people might have been given 
up for lost. There was a bureau of the 
Ara in Bulgaria, too,’ said this young 


Jew, who was born on the Hast Side in 


New York and whose intimates still call 
him “Harry.” “We here had easy access 
to the Ara. It was located in a bank 
building in Sofia. My father went to the 
bank at frequent intervals and paid for 
a package to be delivered to them in 
Russia. We not only received a receipt 
from the Ara here, but our relatives in 
Russia assured us that they had received 
the supplies—butter, dried meats, fats, 
“and all sorts of eatables to keep body 
and soul together. And, within my own 
experience, I have means of knowing 
that not an ounce of the supplies paid 
for to the Ara here ever went astray or 
missed its destination. Every bit of it 
was promptly delivered into the right 
hands—the hands it was intended for.” 

I asked him about the treatment Jews 
have received in Bulgaria. He replied 
that in Bulgaria, in contrast to the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Poland and in Rou- 
mania, every Jew has always been treated 
like a Bulgarian having a state in the 
country equal to the state held by every 
Bulgarian subject of non-Jewish faith. 
The Jews are not treated any better in 
Poland and Roumania—especially in Rou- 
mania, where no minority is ever treated 
right—than they were in czaristic Rus- 
sia, where they were treated as an out- 
lawed people. 

“Let me tell you how an aunt of mine 
from Odessa acted when she heard that 
I had been summoned to the army for 
the world war. I was at that time hold- 
ing a small government office in Russia. 
She lamented bitterly when she learned 
that I had been summoned to military 
duty. She tore her hair. ‘What is the 
matter?’ questioned my mother. ‘Sum- 
moned into the army!’ exclaimed my 
aunt. ‘Why, the poor boy is done for. 
He will never be heard from again. This 
is the end of him, of course.’ ‘Nothing 
of the kind,’ explained my mother. ‘He 
will do his military service, just like any 
other Bulgarian when he is called to do 
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Those Charitable Americans 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Oorrespondent of Tun R»bGISTER 


his duty. This is not Russia, and Jews 
are not treated here as they are in Rus- 
sia. No. When a Bulgarian, be he Jew 
or Gentile, is summoned to the colors, he 
is called to do his duty by his country, 
just like every other Bulgarian. If he 
performs it well, he receives the com- 
mendation of his superior. There is no 
unjust treatment of Jews in Bulgaria. 
They are treated just like the people of 
any other nationality. Life in Russia is 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


REV. I. M. HALDEMAN, D.D. 


New York preacher, and Jeader of the 

Fundamentalists, whose paraphrases on 

the Second Coming induced Tun Rue- 
ISTER to investigate Fundamentalism 


very different from life in Bulgaria. No, 
don’t worry about Harry; he is all 
right.’ ” : 

“To be sure,” went on the Jew in the 
Press Bureau, “I had a hard time in the 
war. But I had no worse time than any- 
body else who went into it, in this part 
of the world, at least. When the war 
was over, I came out of it with an officer’s 
rank and a decoration—in fact, two deco- 
rations. Nobody treated me differently 
from any other soldier doing his duty 
to his country. Nobody ever asked me 
what my religion was, or whether I was 
a Christian or a Jew. In fact, the ques- 
tion has never been raised during my 
entire official career. Here is an instance 
of broad justice on the part of a nation 
that could hardly be surpassed in any 
other part of the world. You have seen 
how they treat me in the Press Bureau,” 
he added, by way of personal comment 


on his entire disclaimer of treatment as 
a Jew. “You don’t have to conceal the 
fact that you are a Jew in Bulgaria. The 
church makes no attempt to convert us 
to the Christian religion, and the state 
lets us severely alone in all matters of 
religion. We are allowed to build our 
Synagogues, to worship in them, to carry 
on whatever educational activities we 
choose in them, and to act in every in- 
stance as if we were Jews, officially rec- 
ognized as such. Where will you find 
such tolerance either in Roumania or in 
Poland? , 

“Though I had my early schooling on 
the East Side, and returned to Bulgaria 
as a boy, I have forgotten much, almost 
all, of my English. But I am deeply at- 
tached to America, and I am intensely 
proud of what America, through the Ara, 
did with Mr. Hoover in that unspeakable 
period of Russian history—a period that 
will long be remembered—when the pro- 
ductive system of the greatest food-pro- 
ducing people in the world was destroyed 
by the Bolsheviks and starvation followed 
plenty. I am proud of America. I am 
proud of the brains and hearts that en- 
abled Mr. Hoover to do his great work. 
It was the greatest work that ever was 
done by any people in any period of con- 
fusion. Without the Ara, Russia would 
haye been a wilderness, a land of desola- 
tion. Of course, the Bolshevists gave Mr. 
Hoover every aid, outwardly, at least, in 
their own vital interest. Hoover was 
saving them. He was proving that Ameri- 
can charity could save the remnant of 
human life in the country. It was natural 
that the Bolsheviks should at least give 
him a free hand. He performed a service 
for them which they could never have 
dreamed of ‘performing for their own 
people. But the inspiration that enabled 
the American people to support Hoover 
inspires me deeply. It was an act of 
charity unequaled and unprecedented in 
the world. The thought and the feeling 
that made it possible are typical of the 
thought and the feeling of the American 
people—a people designed to do worthy 
deeds of charity. The years will pass, 
and the memory of the time when Russia’ 
was starving may be forgotten. But 
never will the kind thought and the ad- 
ministrative ability of the American 
people, when a great nation was bound 
for destruction, be forgotten! My stay 
in America was measured by childhood’s 
years. But never will come the time 
when I shall not feel a thrill of gratitude 
for the sympathy and the generosity of 
the friends of the Russian people in their 
need. 

“I salute the great. republic that ex-— 
tended its hands to the starving people 
of Russia at a time when they were in- 
capable of helping themselves. For that 
America I shall always cherish a warm 
and grateful feeling, which time cannot 
obliterate. Tell America that we of. the 
East feel eternally thankful to her.” 


at his earliest convenience. 


and to buy necessary books. 
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\YV/HEN Dr. Choate returned home that 
> evening, he found a letter from Dora 
in which she said that she would need 
$150 to meet a dentist’s bill, sorority dues, 
The money 
was not in sight. But after conferring, 
the father and mother resolved that Dora 
should be supplied. 

“We must get her through college, 
Mother,” Dr. Choate affirmed. : 

After some puzzling, they concluded to 
deduct $75 from the monthly salary, 
though the remaining surplus would hardly 
meet home expenses; and both father and 
mother must needs delay still longer get- 
ting what some time since had become 
necessary to personal comfort. 

“But where will the other seventy-five 
come from?’ sighed Mrs. Choate. 

They retired with the problem unsolved. 

Mrs. Choate had informed her husband 


that Mrs. Haynes, over the telephone, had 


asked that Dr. Choate call at Beech Knoll 
“She couldn’t 
any more than have reached home after 
the union service,” Mrs. Choate had said, 
“and her manner of speaking implied 
irritation.” 

Dr. Choate had made no reply. But as 
he walked up Bowen Street the following 
afternoon, he knew quite well why he 
was wanted. 

The afternoon was mild; and it was 
typical April weather. A shower at noon 
had freshened the atmosphere; and now, 
as the rain clouds. rolled away to the 
east, the horizon lifted, revealing the 
western hills gradually appearing through 
drifts left by a late snowfall. Presently 
all the world would be clothed in living 
green. Buttercups would be twinkling in 
the meadow. The minister would be set- 
ting his garden in order. The promise of 
spring thrilled him; and he paused to 
give thanks to the beneficent Power which 
orders the march of the seasons. 

Rounding a bend in the road, he came 
face to face with Miss Millicent. 

“Why, Mr. Choate,” pattered the little 
lady. “Out for the afternoon visiting? 
It is never ended, is it? You do well to 
see your four hundred-odd families twice 
each year; but some can’t see it that way. 
Some think they own the minister. But 
those that speak the loudest are our slim- 
mest payers. Didn’t we have a rousing 
meeting last evening? I hesitated some 
about going, but Brother Raymond said 
the denominations ought to get together; 
and that, at all events, he and I must be 
friendly with each church—it’s good 
business.” She had tiptoed close and con- 
fided this last in subdued, confidential 
tones. 

Dr. Choate could hardly repress a smile 
at the earnestness written on the comical 


- little face. 
_- “Most liked your sermon’—the words 


now were tripping each other up. “You 
d preach with power; and you looked 
ind and lofty in those’ beautiful vest- 

I liked what you said; but do 


 % 
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VI 
Varieties of parishioners 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


you really think we can ever have a union 
church here in Bowendale? The people 
this morning are all talking about it.” 

“T did not ask for a union church.” 
The minister spoke with passive endur- 
ance. 

“Perhaps you didn’t, but that is what 
people are saying you meant,’ Miss Mil- 
licent persisted. ‘Some say we ought to 
have it. Some say they don’t want it 
and won’t go to it if it comes. Others are 
just curious.” : 

“And what do you say, Miss Millicent?” 

“TI—well, of course, I’ve always been 
to the First Parish, and my father before 
me, and his father before him. To give 
it up would mean a wrench. If it came 
to a point of choosing between my church 
and my minister’—Miss Millicent was in 
evident distress. 

“But I am not asking you to give it up. 
I am not asking any one to give up his 
church. I am asking for a Christian 
Union which shall mean closer fellowship. 
I see plainly a demand for further ex- 
planation.” 

“You should know by this time, Mr. 
Choate,” declared Miss Millicent, giving 
him a light tap on the arm, “that words 
spoken from the pulpit get twisted a 
score of ways before they reach the con- 
gregation. By the way, Lakeshore Pavil- 
ion is open again.” She suddenly switched 
to a fresh subject, a peculiarity of hers. 

“So Mr. Haynes told us last evening.” 

“Mr. Choate.” Miss Millicent became 
as serious as her features would permit. 
“Ts it best for Daniel to be seen so much 
in company with Harold Haynes? Folks 
are talking.” 

“fis mother and I do not wholly ap- 
prove.” Dr. Choate was strongly inclined 
to tell the little gossip to leave the dis- 
cipline of the boy to his parents. But 
years of repression had done their work, 
and he nodded courteously. 

“Yes,” she hurried on, “Harold is a 

handsome, taking young man, one to in- 
fluence a boy like Daniel. By the way, 
you knew, of course, how upset Harold’s 
mother is over his liking for Rose White. 
But to return to Harold and Daniel—boys 
of Daniel’s years are so easily led. I 
have seen him in that sporty automobile 
of Harold’s twice this week. Did you 
know it?” 
_ “Yes,” replied the minister, with con- 
siderable satisfaction. “The first time 
the two were on an errand at the church 
for me; the second, Harold was bringing 
Daniel home from High School.” 

He had no thought of telling Miss Mil- 
licent, but the intimacy of the two per- 
plexed the parents. Daniel plainly was 
infatuated with the easy-mannered, so- 
phisticated Harold. And the parents 
knew, though Miss Millicent evidently did 
not, that at least once Harold and Daniel 
had gone out to Lakeshore Pavilion to- 
gether. Those expeditions, the father and 
mother agreed, must be stopped at all 
costs. 


“Well, I must, hasten,” said Miss Milli- 
cent. “That old lady who lived alone 
back of the Baptist church died at three 
o’clock this morning, and Raymond needs 
me to help in the arrangements.” And 
she fluttered away like a butterfly that 
has extracted the honey from the flower, 
and flits off in search of another. 

As the minister passed the head of the 
lane that led to the home of the Hackett 
sisters, he met Laura, clad as usual in 
her drab colors, just turning in at her 
gate. Her eyes were downcast,; and she 
would have hastened by him, had he not 
stopped her with a pleasant word of 
greeting. Her pale, vacant face lighted 
up, as she asked: ‘And how is the little 
girl doing at college?” This invariably 


was the question she asked him on those 


rare occasions when she spoke at all. 
Dora, as a little girl, had taken her 
fancy, and she had never forgotten her. 
As for the other members of the family, 
sne seemed oblivious of their existence. 
But the child Dora, as bright as a sun- 
beam, who had probably smiled at her 
and spoken to her in years gone by, had 
made a lasting impression on the simple 
soul. 

“Quite well, thank you. 
with young people in college, 
money.” 

Laura’s colorless eyes looked earnestly 
into his. “Did you say in need of money ?” 

“Yes, always,” the Doctor smiled. 

“How much?’ Here was Laura in a 
new mood—interested. 

“Seventy-five dollars,” he _ replied, 
lightly. What harm could it do to tell 
her? She was not given to divulging 
secrets. 

Quickly, with an unwonted gesture, she 
seized his arm. “That little girl was 
kind to me, long ago,” she said in a half- 


But as usual 
needing 


whisper. “Like a rose nodding in the 
wind she smiled at me. I will give her 
the money.” 


The minister opened his eyes. 

“You wonder—it is honest. I will have 
it to-morrow.” 

Another moment and she was shuffling 
down the path, a pathetic figure, to be 
sure, wearing the antique hat that was 
a jest of the town; and lonely, too, yet 
with love for the little girl who in the 
long ago had smiled. 

Musing on the perplexing ways of the 
world, the minister climbed Beech Knoll, 
and presently was sitting before those 
richly-bound volumes in the Haynes home. 
The books stared back at him, trying to 
tell him how strangely out of place they 
felt. Prominently displayed, he saw the 
portfolio of paintings—the cost of the 
series would, no doubt, keep Dora in col- 
lege a year. His mind was on the sub- 
ject, and unconsciously he found himself 
making calculations, as he glanced here 
and there at the expensive furnishings. 
Poor Laura—what a contrast to her 
poverty-stricken hovel! He doubted if 
the Hayneses had spoken to her three 
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times in their lives. Indeed, why should 
they? As for Laura, she must have a 
private source of income; yet all she 
gave to the church was fifteen cents a 
week. In truth, the mind is an unex- 
plored cavern, deep and dark. 

Mrs. Haynes entered the room and 
began at once on the subject she said had 
been uppermost in her mind since the 
radical sermon of the evening before. 

“T could hardly believe that I was hear- 
ing right, Dr. Choate, when you said 
that the time had come to have a union 
church in Bowendale. You have destroyed 
the confidence our best people have in 
you. Twenty years of labor are lost. I 
have kept the telephone busy; all my 
friends feel as I do.” 

“But I did not say that, Mrs. Haynes. 


I said distinctly, Christian Union, not 
union church.” 
“Well, what is the difference? You 


may not have said ‘union church’ in so 
many. words; but that was what you 
meant, and it certainly is what you want.” 

Dr. 
plained the kind of federation he had in 
mind. But the explanation had little effect. 
The fact had become fixed in the mind of 
Mrs. Haynes, a sart of static mind, that he 
wished to close the doors of the First 
Parish and merge it with the other 
churches. She either would not or could 
not see it otherwise. 

“But you said we were to take in 
Catholics, Jews, and Christian Scientists,” 
she declared, her face flushing somewhat 
as her husband’s had the evening pre- 
vious. “What has happened to you? It 
cannot be that you expect our best fami- 
lies will follow you. Nothing you have 
said since you came to Bowendale has 
done more to set the town by the ears. 
I might bring myself to sit at Communion 
with Catholics. I might even by a great 
effort commune with Jews. But I posi- 
tively refuse to sit in the same congre- 
gation with Christian Scientists. Yes, 
Doctor, I know what you are going to 
say—that my attitude is un-Christian and 
unreasonable. Let it be so; I think it is 
justified. Didn’t I see a child I loved, 
suffer and die due to that wicked delusion 
on the part of a parent? I can name in- 
stance after instance of a similar kind; 
so can you.” 

“My dear Mrs. Haynes, undoubtedly 
you have grounds for your bitterness. 
But we must remember that all faiths 
have devotees blind to reason. I must 
say in justice that many I know who are 
practicing Science are mild-mannered, 
cheerful, and with the spirit of love to 
their fellow men. You are doing the 
sect as a whole an injustice when you 
judge it by instances I am sure are ex- 
treme. I can name a dozen cases of per- 
sons with nervous afflictions, whom medi- 
cine could not help, but whom Christian 
Science has practically cured. Before 
condemning it out of hand, Mrs. Haynes, 
I would suggest that you make further 
investigation. Above all, remember, 
please, that we are human beings first 
and members of a sect afterward.” 

“Dr. Choate, I am astonished. I really 
believe you have been touched with the 
delusion. I had intended to have asked 


Choate quietly and carefully ex-. 
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you to use the influence you undoubtedly 
have over Harold to persuade him to 
center his attentions elsewhere than in 


the daughter of a Christian Science prac-~ 


titioner. 
less.” : 
“Quite useless, Mrs. Haynes. Rose is 
one of the finest girls in Bowendale. One 
of the friendliest things I could do for 
Harold would be to persuade him to 
prove that he is her equal.” 

“Her equal! Are you insinuating that 
Harold is in any manner her inferior?” 

“In more ways than one, I fear, Madam. 
Harold knows it.” 

Mrs. Haynes opened her mouth to 
speak, but closed it again. She became 
distant and reserved. Finally she re- 
marked, “I must ask you to keep Daniel 
away from Harold. Daniel’s reputation 
through the neighborhood is not the best. 
My son has made mistakes. But he is 
trying to do better, and must have about 
him good influences. And now I might 
as well tell you, Dr. Choate, that Fred 
and JI, after careful thought, have de- 
cided to suspend our contribution to the 
church. We thought it better to tell you, 
directly.” : 

The minister made no comment. But 
as he rose to go, he looked again at the 
painfully arranged books, the costly port- 
folio, the attempt, evident throughout the 
room, to impress, and then back at the 
face of Mrs. Haynes,— proud, resentful. 
But he found no answering hostility in 
himself, only pity and regret. 

That evening he sat in his study long 
after the house was quiet, meditating on 
the crisis he saw plainly was not far 
distant. The clocks downstairs struck 


I see, however, it would be use- 
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twelve and one. Still he sat in his chair 
deep in reyery. Closing his eyes, he saw 
himself a young man, fresh from theo- 
logical school, with splendid schemes for 
the redemption of the world. Duty would 
be his master. And so it had been. That 
was why he had.urged united Christian 
effort in Bowendale. The plan would 
meet opposition, in his own church, in 
all the churches, throughout the commu- 
nity. Should he persist, it might become 
impossible for him to remain in the town. 
He might find himself in such disfavor 
with the denomination that his name 
would go on the black list, and other pul- 
pits would be closed to him. 

Then he fell to thinking about per- 
sons who would help or hinder. About 
Colonel Bowen with his noble soul; about 
Miss Millicent—her harmless chatter, 
and devotion to him; about Laura the 
recluse—how strangely she had acted 
that afternoon; about Fred Haynes and 
his wife, blind to their best interests. He 
thought about the young people: Rufus, 
Jr., preparing to follow his father; Dora 
—yes, the way must open for her; about 
Daniel, Harold, Rose White. What a 
task, that of being shepherd of souls! 
Somehow, he thought most of the world 
into which the young people were going. 
His Christian Union must make Bowen- 
dale a better place for them. 

Suddenly came the impulse to write. 
He took pen and paper, and soon forgot 
place and time. Two o’clock struck—three 
—, Then he sat back in his chair—there 
on the closely written pages was the 
Plan ,as clear as daylight to him. Would 
it appear equally clear and commendable 
to the community? 
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Two Seasons 
ELIZABETH C. MURRAY 


With laughter all the heralds come 
To usher in the Spring: 
The roguish winds, whose wild mirth 
sends ; 
The high clouds billowing ; 
A sudden scent of warm earth, and 
A song-bird’s on the wing. 
‘Tis thus the coin of Spring is flung till 
all the echoes ring. 


But when the wealth of Summer comes, 
No herald’s note is heard; 
Only one day all earth awakes, 
And in each heart is stirred 
A rising harmony of song; 
And every flower and bird, 
With color and with melody, 
Brings joy that’s undeferred. : 
*Tis thus that Summer comes to us in one 
great gift conferred. 


Sunset at Star Island 


MINNIE WARD JACKSON 


Gray gulls flying across the glow; 
White surf breaks on the rocks below; 
Cool and fragrant the sea winds blow. 


Gray gulls seeking the homeward ways; 
We are gathered for prayer and praise; 
Sinks the sun in a golden haze. 


*. 


Hark! for a song is soaring clear, 
Bidding farewell to a day most dear; 
Gray gulls slacken their wings to hear. 


Gone the sun, but its glories stay ; 

“Our Father who art in Heaven,” we pray, 

“.. Forgive ... and the Kingdom is 
Thine alway.” 


Dims the light,—it is glooming fast; 
Gray gulls all to their home have past ; 
Quiet night on the sea at last. 


Grass 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


How tenderly the grass lies on the face 

Of all the earth—on meadow, vale, and 
hill— 

A promise of the everlasting grace, 

That comes to mortals, when our hearts 
grow still. 

Here breathes the soul of beggar, fool, and 
king, . 

Swaying together in the dusk and dawn; 

O grave, where is they torture? Death, 
thy sting? 

For they are of the earth, now earth is 
gone. 

And, Love, you too are ‘one with all the 
grass ; 


The flower face of you, the soft white 


breast 
Are hearkening my footsteps, as I pass 
Along the ways to painlessness and rest; 


While from the grass there comes a long- - 


ing ery, 
That thrills my soul and makes me pray 
to die, Lbs 
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ISTER is taking a vacation. 
Williamstown at the Institute of Politics, 
and for the time being permits members 
of the executive force in the office to have 
their own way. He does not even know 
what goes into the paper. When he opens 
this issue, therefore, and reads this ar- 
ticle, he will conclude that*those he left 
behind have taken matters into their own 
hands. ; 

It has seemed to us that readers of THE 
REGISTER would like to know something 
of a personal nature about Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, his forebears, the way he works, 
his philosophy of living, and the methods 
he has employed—methods that have 
made THE REGISTER a leading in- 
fluence in the religious world. 

An anthropologist has recently 
said that when you wish to explain 
what a man is you must go back 
to his grandfather. His theory 
may not apply in all instances, but 
it does in this one. The grand- 
father of Dr. Dieffenbach, Ferdi- 


-nand Dieffenbach, was born in 
Schlitz, Germany, in 1821. In his 
youth he became a_ teacher, 


preacher, and publicist, early de- 
veloping remarkable acumen of 
statement and independence of 
spirit. Then, when he was twenty- 
seven, revolt broke out in Germany 
over the determination of Fred- 
erick William IV not to give his 
subjects a written constitution. 
Violent uprisings followed through- 
out the empire, and the spirit of 
liberty and democracy was evident 
as it had been at no previous 
period. The time was one when 
men felt strongly and acted boldly. 
Ferdinand Dieffenbach, being what 
he was, could hardly have acted in 
any other way than he did. He 
threw himself heart and soul into 
the conflict and became one of the 
leaders of the liberal movement. 
While the revolt was at its height, 
he delivered a memorable speech, 
April 8, 1848, at his home town of 
Schlitz, at the dedication of the 
new flag of the singing society. 

The speech opened with this bold sen- 
tence: “A new epoch, a great epoch has 
dawned upon our German Fatherland !” 
Then, at intervals, followed daring and 
revolutionary phrases: ‘We, too, are Ger- 
mans; free Germans. Only a few weeks 
ago such words would have been treason. 
To-day they do honor to every man who 
utters them.” “The German people is ma- 
ture, has reached its majority. It has 
come, under oppression and enslavement, 
to feel strong and free; therefore it has 
risen like Samson to rend asunder its 
dishonorable shackles.” ‘‘We will be true 
to our covenant and our fatherland. We 
will stand fast and, endure unto death. 
We will continue in brotherly love and 
in truth.” 

No man could speak such words as 


those in 1848 and remain in Germany. 


‘Therefore he came to America, and set- 
_tled in Baltimore. For some years he 
lived in that city, following his vocations 
f teaching and preaching. His success 
a teacher induced him to found a 
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school in Manchester, Md. In 1858, the 
institution was chartered under the name 
of Irving College, permission to give it 
that name having been received from 
Washington Irving, himself. 

Ferdinand Dieffenbach died at the early 
age of forty, and was buried March 4, 
1861, the day Abraham Lincoln was in- 
augurated President, a true advocate of 
democratic government and liberty of 
opinion. Behold, now, how the stars of 
destiny form conjunctions in their courses 
—Albert ©. Dieffenbach, the grandson, 
was born, in Manchester, Md., July 4, 
1876, one hundred years to a day from 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He studied at Baltimore Col- 
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lege, Johnse Hopkins, and the Reformed 
Theological Seminary, graduating from 
the seminary in 1901. In 1918, Meadville 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He organized the Reformed 
Church of The Ascension, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1902, remaining pastor until 1911, 
when he resigned to accept the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church, Hartford, Conn. 
After six years’ service at Hartford, he 
was elected editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister, taking charge January 1, 1918. 

The manner in which THE R&GISTER 
has developed during his administration 
is well known to readers and requires no 
further elaboration, other than to say 
that since 1918 it has climbed to a recog- 
nized position not only among religious 
journals but among all periodicals that 
look to the welfare of the nation through 
championship of just and useful causes. 

It is not so much as an editor that we 
wish to portray Dr. Dieffenbach, but as 
we see him in and out of the office, and 
as we get the effect of his activities on 
public opinion. The picture will be an 
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intimate one. And in the first place there 
is only one Dr. Dieffenbach. He is as 
valiant a fighter for equality, democracy, 
and freedom to think and speak as ever 
his grandfather was before him. It is said 
of Theodore Roosevelt that his outstand- 
ing characteristic was combativeness. 
Dr. Dieffenbach, who resembles Roose- 
velt in certain particulars, is combative. 
He scents the smoke of the battle, and 
at once hastens to the front line prepared 
both to give blows and to receive them. 
No one doubts this quality for a moment 
who has followed his career through the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist war, an issue, 
by the way, he was the first to foresee, 
and give warning of. 

A person taking such uncompro- 
mising positions is sure to be a 
target for venomous attacks. Since 
the beginning of the conflict, the 
Fundamentalists have not ceased to 
launch their barbed shafts at him. 
Most have fallen harmlessly from 
his armor. But woe to the sender 
whose unlucky arrow found a joint 
in his defense—he was answered 
with arguments which made him 
regret the day, when in a thought- 
less moment, he drew his bow. 

It is part of Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
philosophy that the surest way to 
eure an evil condition is to attack 
it before it gets beyond remedy. 
Often has it happened that persons 
who have opposed his methods, be- 
fore the campaign was finished, 
have swung to his way of thinking. 
“Society needs an. irritant,” he 
says. And when the battle is over, 
and reckoning is made of losses 
and who is master of the field, the 
master is likely to be he who 
forced the issue. 

In recent months he has been 
criticized for saying in an editorial, 
“No error in Christendom is 
greater than the proposition that 
the first requisite of religion is 
fellowship.” Immediately he was 
taken by inquisitors and bound to 
the wheel. ‘What!’ they asked, 
“is Dieffenbach saying that we are 
not to have fellowship in religion?’ But 
that was not what he said at all, as critics 
might have seen had they read through 
the editorial with care. What he did say, 
and without apology, was that we must 
sweep away professions that are but half- 
intended; cease to gloss over matters of 
difference, which are fundamental and 
cannot be glossed over; and get directly 
at fact and truth. As he explained: “The 
conclusion of the whole matter is plain. 
We human beings have things in common 
and things of difference. Both kinds are 
vital and inevitable. We respect them 
both, and desire from others as we also 
grant to others, the right to these candid 
differences, as we also keep good will and 
fellowship in the things meet for our 
common good.” 

He refuses to be stampeded by popular 
labels and suave social deceptions. He 
tells a man what he thinks of him, whether 
good or ill. Then he goes a step further 
and tells him how in his opinion he can 
correct the ill. What he does for his 
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friends, he does for the public through 
the columns of THE Recister. In other 
words, he does not hesitate to criticize 
sharply and caustically. And we are in- 
clined to think that if his methods were 


more widely followed, people would be 


more useful in their time and place; for 
there are very few of us that do not re- 
quire at times an irritant in the shape of 
an honest critic who will hold up the 
mirror for us. 

In some ways, Dr. Dieffenbach is still 
a boy. Commendation of his work de- 
lights him. He enjoys nothing more than 
to get in a company of men, all of whom 
ean be boys again, with jests and remi- 
niscences. Occupied as he is with edi- 
torial work and public speaking, he has 
found time to act as president for the 
past two years of the Phi Kappa Sigma 
fraternity, an old and conservative Greek- 
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letter society. 
tion. 

He says what he means in language 
that is keen-edged, but as often soothes 
and charms. And he can pass from the 
first mood to the second with lightning- 
like rapidity. No one idles in the office 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. But the 
spirit of comradeship prevails also. 
Everyone feels that the Editor will be as 
quick to commend worthy effort as he 
was quick to censure unworthy, which is 
one explanation for the high standard of 
editing, typing, and make-up attained 
by the paper. The price that is paid is 
ceaseless vigilance. 

But when, on Friday, THE ReeisTeR is 
edited, made up, and in the pfinter’s 
forms, the tension relaxes, repose reigns 
in the office, afternoon tea is served, and 
the responsibilty of getting out the paper 


He calls this his relaxa- 
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with a maximum of approval and a mini-— 
mum of error is forgotten—until the 
next time. 

Creative persons are invariable mis-~ 
understood by some. Dr. Dieffenbach is 
not an exception. Nor does he take over- 
much trouble to set himself right before 
his critics—when, as the event is likely 
to prove, he was right. By the time his 
course of action has been vindicated, he 
is off on another crusade, with persons 
wondering what new convulsion will 
follow. 

The office of THE Recister is always 
open to visitors. They are greeted cor- 
dially, encouraged to say all that is on 
their minds, and sent away with feelings 
of esteem. In proof of what we have 
said, we invite subscribers and readers to 
come and see for themselves. 


The Unassuming and Obliging Mr. Scopes 


He was the least conspicuous figure at his own trial 


HEN I ARRIVED in Dayton after a 

wild ride across forty miles of Ten- 
nessee scenery, and after I had caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the famous drug-store 
“where it all started,” I heard mysterious 
whisperings about a secret conference of 
the defense lawyers to make final prepara- 
tions for the great Scopes case which was 
to open the next morning. 

In a few minutes we whirled up to the 
dark office of the Coal and Iron Company, 
where Dr. Rappleyea is superintendent. 
Shadowy forms appeared, and the con- 
ference started even before the lights 
were turned on. I had lifted my five 
bags and suit-cases from the running 
board of Dr. Rappleyea’s automobile, and 
was wondering just what I would do with 
them, when a tall, bare-headed youth ap- 
peared from nowhere in particular. He 
calmly appropriated my baggage and 
started off with it. 

Now that baggage was very precious to 
me, not only because it included Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s and my personal clothing and other 
accoutrements, but also because two of 
the bags contained a valuable library of 
the latest books on evolution, which I had 
assembled for the defense lawyers at the 
request of the Hon. Bainbridge Colby and 
by the generous aid of the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. 

Naturally I inquired of the strange 
youngster what he was going to do with it. 
He replied, with a sudden broad smile, 
“Tm taking it where you all are going 
to stop.” I thanked him for his, helpful- 
‘ness, and after he had gone asked who 
the youngster was, in case I might need 
to trace my baggage. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ was the amused 
answer. ‘“That’s Scopes.” 

In his low, yellow racing car, an old 
Buick remodeled by amateur hands, John 
‘Thomas Scopes, on trial in a few hours 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
in one of the most talked-of criminal 
court cases in the history of the American 
bar, was hurrying around Dayton, carry- 
ing the baggage of those who had come to 
help him in his fight. And he would have 
carried Mr. Bryan’s baggage just as 
readily. 

If any one had made it his business 
during that hectic ten days in Dayton to 
do nothing but go around and help where 
help was needed, he would always have 
found that young Scopes was three jumps 
ahead of him. There was nothing osten- 
tatious about the manner of the youth, 
either. He seemed surprised when you 
thanked him. No wonder everybody in 
Dayton liked him, friends and foes. 

Another side of Mr. Scopes’s character 
appears from a conversation with his 
father. Mr. Scopes, senior, an English- 
man by birth, came from Paducah, Ky., 
for the trial. He sat in the courtroom, 
“to be with the boy for his hour in the 
sun,’ as he expressed it. 

Among the Unitarians present at the 
trial were Rey. and Mrs.. Birkhead and 
their young son. They camped out on the 
spacious grounds of the Mansion House, 
where the defense counsel and witnesses 
lived, and were helpful in many ways to 
the defense. 

One afternoon when young Mr. Scopes 
was at the Mansion House, for a con- 
ference with his lawyers, the father 
chatted on the lawn for an hour with Mrs. 
Birkhead and Mrs. Potter, and revealed 
himself as a very earnest liberal. Mrs. 
Birkhead asked him if he had brought 
his son up to be an evolutionist. He said, 
“No, but I brought him up to do his own 
thinking, and then to stick to it; in fact, 
I brought all six of them up that way.” 
John Thomas is the youngest son. 

Perhaps that home training was back 
of the fine little speech, brief, but eloquent, 


which young Scopes made when, at the 
end of the trial, he was pronounced guilty 
and fined. 

When Judge Raulston said: “Have you 
anything to say as to why the court should 
not impose punishment upon you?” Scopes 
replied : 

“Your honor, I feel that I have been 
eonvicted of violating an unjust statute. 
I will continue in the future, as I have in 
the past, to oppose the law in any way I 
ean. Any other action would be in viola- 
tion of my ideal of academic freedom, 
that is, to teach the truth as guaranteed 
in our Constitution, of personal and reli- 
gious freedom. I think the fine is unjust.” 

This same home-training in independ- 
ent thinking and in standing for right 
produced similar results in the younger 
sister of John Thomas Scopes. In one 
conversation I asked him for the facts 
concerning her reported exclusion from a 
position on account of her views on eyo- 
lution. He spoke as follows: 

“At the school where my sister was 
studying she received, without having 
asked, an application blank for a certain 
position. She was not particularly anxious 
for the place, but filled out the applica- 
tion and sent it in. The superintendent 
asked to see her and inquired whether 
or not she believed in evolution. She 
wanted to know what difference that made, 
inasmuch as her subject was mathematics. 
He said that if she held the same views 
as I, it would be difficult for her to get 
the position. She said that she certainly 
did and that she wished to withdraw her 
application. Since then she has had seyv- 
eral offers, but father has given her the 
opportunity to study further, so I think 
she will go on and get her Master of 
Arts degree.” 

A friend of Mr. Scopes had told me that 
he had seen apletiensetionin tbe. penne. 
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ma n $50,000 for a few lectures on evolution, 
ore if he would enter the “movies.” 
Consequently I asked him what he in- 
tended to do after the trial. Much to 
my surprise he said that he thought he 
could continue to teach in Dayton, if he 
wished. He seemed, however, to be inclined 
_ to study further. As for the lecturing, it 
did not appear to attract him. He said: 

“Why should I lecture about evolution? 
I am not sufficiently informed. If people 
came to the lectures, it would not be to 
learn about evolution, but because my 
name has been in the papers. I might go 
along as the attraction,’ he said, laugh- 


_ ing, “while some one who is an authority 


on the subject gave the lecture. I might 
do that, if it would help the spread of 
evolution,” he added, soberly. 
I maintain that a young man of twenty- 
four, subjected to a blaze of publicity for 
months, who still keeps his head, and for 
whom fifty thousand dollars is a minor 
consideration compared with education and 
the spread of evolution, is a credit to his 
generation. 
One of the unusual features of this most 
- unusual trial, and one of which no one 
appreciated the humor more than Mr. 


i 
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Scopes himself, was the utter neglect of 


the chief actor by the other participants. 
When the trial was about to start, the 
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Judge smilingly obliged the photographers. 
He summoned the counsel for both sides 
and posed with them for the big picture 
of the opening of the trial. Just as the 


cameras were about to click, the Judge 


said, ‘‘Where’s Mr. Scopes? I think he 
ought to be in this picture.” The people 
laughed, as they did again and again dur- 
ing the trial when Mr. Scopes’s inconse- 
quence became more than usually evident. 

As I think back upon the trial, my re- 
membered impression of Mr. Scopes is of 
a smiling but earnest young man, con- 
tinually crowded out of his own trial but 
continually trying to stay in it, not from 
a desire for publicity but from a sense 
of duty. If the judge and the lawyers 
and even the photographers and reporters 
frequently forgot that he was an accused 
criminal, he didn’t. 

Once I saw him ducking and dodging 
the chairs which were passed over nis 
head for eager spectators clambering round 
behind him. Again I had to smile when 
he bent over backward in his seat to 
avoid being kicked in the face by three 
busy photographers who had climbed on 
the table which served him and his lawyers 
as a sort of desk. 

No one would have missed him much if 
he had sauntered out of the court room 
or even out of town. Had he been the 
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least peevish or self-important, he would 
have left the place in disgust, or forced 
the sheriff to look him up if the court 
happened to miss him. No one, however, 
had the slightest apprehension that he 
would not be on hand. No officer or 
policeman ever approached him until the 
time came for his sentence and then it 
seemed silly to have a policeman standing 
beside him. { 

John Thomas Scopes was not on trial: 
it was the State of Tennessee that was 
being tried, and after Mr. Darrow’s first 
speech everybody knew it. The prosecu- 
tion was frequently placed in the awkward 
position of defending the State, and the 
real indictment was when Mr. Scopes said, 
“T have been convicted of violating an 
unjust statute.” 

My final glimpse of the lad I had 
learned to love and respect was when he 
heaved my last suit-case on the moving 
express and waved a cheery good-by, help- 
ful to the last. Perhaps evolution and 
Christianity are in mortal conflict, as Mr. 
Bryan insisted, but I know one young 
evolutionist, convicted criminal that he is, 
who reminded me more frequently than his 
enemies did of the Christ who said: “He 
who would be greatest among you, let him 
be servant of all.” 


An Intensive Week for The Alliance 


Star ISLAND, August 1. 
“«77AITH AT WORK” has been empha- 
sized at every point in the week’s con- 
ference which The Alliance closed Friday 
evening at Star Island. This came out 
_in the addresses by speakers in the eve- 
ning, and at the morning conferences, 
where Alliance departmental work has 
. been made the special theme. It has also 
been discovered in the individual through 
the series of talks by Rev. A. Wakefield 
Slaten, Ph.D., on “Personal Religion,”— 
talks in which Dr. Slaten stirred people 
in his classes to think along unaccus- 
tomed lines. 

The week has been one of intensive 
work. The program chairman, Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark of Cambridge, Mass., 
spread before the delegates a repast 
which could leave no chance for mental or 
spiritual hunger; and Miss Stella P. 
Beard of Brookline, chairman of recre- 
ation, had something interesting planned 
to fill most of the hours between meet- 
ings. The day following their arrival on 

the island, the delegates were invited to 
Elliott Hall to hear all about the inter- 
; esting history, legends, and traditions of 
the Shoals. They were conducted then 
by Miss Elsie Burrage to the special 
points of interest. 

The registration has been so large for 
ie conference that requests for rooms 
e necessarily refused. The capacity 
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Faith at work was the theme 
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of Elliott Hall was severely taxed many 
times during the week to contain the 
audiences which gathered there. 

A new feature for The Alliance was a 
banquet Thursday evening, at which 
Carl B. Wetherell of California was the 
principal speaker. Brief toasts were given 
by some one from the different States 
represented. Beginning with the most re- 
mote, the responses came from California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Kentueky, District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Greater Boston. Sev- 
eral poems were read by their writers 
or by Mrs. Oscar C.. Gallagher, Alliance 
president, who presided. 

News of the death of William J. Bryan 
early in the week caused surprise and 
regret. Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, the first 
speaker after the news was received, 
paid tribute to Mr. Bryan: “I like to 
see such rugged sincerity, such coura- 
geous convictions as Mr. Bryan had, 
however much I may deprecate the view 
he took. It is not such men who are 
exasperating, but those who hold the 
ideas we do and yet do not declare them- 
selves.” 

A lasting impression was made by Rev. 
Preston Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Chureh (Unitarian) in Chicago, both at 
the communion service last Sunday and 


by his sermon given at a later hour. Mr. 
Bradley preached on “The Technique of 
Living” at the Sunday morning service. 
The present_is a period of reaction after 
the mechanistic age into which the world 
had entered when the war began. His- 
tory has shown that moral degeneracy: 
follows physical and material superiority. 
The test of the present age is the purpose 
to which its great inventions and material 
resources are to be put, whether to the 
degeneracy of moral power or for the ad- 
vance of civilization. Mr. Bradley be- 
lieves the Unitarian Church has a distinct 
message and that it ought to sweep the 
world with its spiritual power. 

Dr. Slaten, who is making an extended 
acquaintance with the Shoals through a 
week there with the Y. P. R. U.,. another: 
with The Alliance, and still another with 
the Laymen’s League, gave talks on per- 
sonal religion. He explained the three 
factors found in religion of any kind: a 
conceived superior being, a frightened or 
adoring human creature, and the mechan- 
ism of advantage, or the way in which 
the human creature may relate himself 
favorably to the conceived superior being, 
His outline of a philosophy of life con- 
sists of confessed personal ignorance, a 
feeling that no one can know, and cher- 
ished social hope—a glorified perfected 
human society without war, disease, 
ignorance, crime—in fact a Utopia. Dr. 
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Slaten suggested the slogan “Utopia at 
once!” 

In a second lesson, Dr. Slaten showed 
several reasons why religion is so need- 
ful to human beings. These were to 
furnish intellectual relief when the mind 
is puzzled over the enigma of the uni- 
verse; to give emotional release in the 
presence of what inspires a sense of awe, 
helplessness, and dependence; to bring 
moral reinforcements, with God always 
on the side of one’s moral scruples. 

The minister of the week, preaching 
Sunday evening and at the morning 
chapel services, was Rev. Lon R. Call of 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Call is one of the 
clergymen in the Unitarian fellowship 
who has thought himself out of the Bap- 
tist Chureh in which all of his traditions 
were rooted. He preached on “Is Reli- 
gion Going or Coming?” Something vital 
is happening, and both churches and in- 
dividuals have much to do. Rationalism, 
mysticism, and social service are all 
essential to religion, but are not religion 
itself. The central thing is love, Jesus 
said. “God is love” is the essence of the 
liberal religion. 

The addresses on “Faith at Work in 
the World” began with a consideration 
of “War and Its Alternative,” by Prof. 
Philip C. Nash, Dean of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Professor Nash 
outlined the fundamental causes of war— 
economic, political, racial, and religious— 
and warned against other wars sure to 
come unless scientific means be taken to 
prevent it. While temporary relief is 
possible, the permanent cure is to be 
more education and a better breed of 
people. ; 

“Faith at Work in the Nation” was dis- 
cussed by Rey. Samuel McC. Crothers. 
He reviewed the situation, pointing out 
the tremendous cost of war, emphasizing 
the retrogression of civilization in con- 
sequence of the World War, urging the 
use of accurate histories of what actually 
happens, in order to realize the sensu- 
ality, brutality, bitterness, and savagery 
as well as the romance of war. ‘The 
worst evils do not end when peace is 
made. Somehow the country needs to 
work out St. Augustine’s definition: “‘A 
nation is a body of people bound together 
by the common object of their love.” 

Rey. G. F. Patterson, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, con- 
tinued the course with the subject “Faith 
at Work in the Church.” He urged that 
Liberals cease to worry about numbers, 
for the Unitarian group is not small 
when one thinks of all who are working 
toward it. 

One of the most earnest and helpful 
addresses of the series was Mrs. Clifford 
B. Hastings’ “Faith at Work in the 
Home.” Mrs. Hastings advocated a 
parents’ or mothers’ class, a home depart- 
ment, or a Religion in the Home Club, for 
general discussion of religious and edu- 
cational problems of the home. She 
spoke of the value of good pictures and 
the right kind of literature, the reading 
of poems, familiarizing choice hymns, 
care in the choice of friends to frequent 
the home, more use of the Bible as great 
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religious literature. Also, she said, the 
home is the place for instruction in the 
sacredness of marriage, the beauty of 
clean living, the beginning of life, the 
meaning of death, and in keeping one’s 
self immune in the midst of social evils. 

Mornings have been reserved for con- 
ferences on Alliance work proper. These 
sessions, always Opening with a leader 
who is a specialist, have at times lasted 
two hours. Mrs. Charles F. Whiting of 
Cambridge took up “Woman’s Work in 
the Chureh School,” and awakened keen 
interest in a chart which she has formu- 
lated outlining a year’s dramatic service 
of worship. A dramatic scene, appropri- 
ate to the season was suggested for each 
month. These are not pageants or 
dramas, but are scenes which any school 
might work out. <A book will be ready 
this fall with sketches and notes on cos- 
tuming. Information may be had on this 
by asking at Unitarian headquarters. 

Mrs. William I. Lawrance one morning 
described the work achieved by Miss 
Mary I. Lawrance at Hollis, Long Island. 
Miss Lawrance was sent out to start a 
church and has accomplished it, with now 
a Sunday-school of sixty-five members, an 
Alliance of thirty members, and an audi- 
ence of 115 at the Haster vesper service. 
A church society was formed last Novem- 
ber, when twenty-nine signed the book. 
Five joined at Haster, and the society is 
growing. Hight young pepole from the 
Y. P. R. U. came to the Shoals conference 
this summer, one sent by the New York 
League. Dr. William I, Lawrance is to 
be installed as pastor there this fall. The 
meetings are in a store building in a 
busy business section. There is a portion 
separated off for a reception room, one 
for the Sunday-school, and a third for 
a kitchen and Alliance affairs. Forty- 
nine Alliance branches sent articles for 
a fair held last November, and the people 
themselves have pledged generously to 
the support of the church. 

The Evening Alliance was the subject 
one morning, with Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, of Leominster, Mass., chairman of 
the Alliance Committee on Evening Alli- 
ances, leading. Originating in Montreal 
as an evening group of The Alliance, 
there are now twenty-nine groups, with a 
membership of 800, which reported over 
$5,000 raised last year. Nine groups are 
in Massachusetts. Others are in Port- 
land, Me.; Franklin, N.H.; Montpelier, 
Vt.; Hartford, Conn.; two in New York; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit 
and Kalamazoo, Mich.; Kansas City; 
Seattle, Wash.; Winnipeg, and Montreal. 
These have solved the problem of Al- 
liance work for business and professional 
women and young mothers unable to leave 
home for daytime meetings. The field is 
large and the idea is growing. 

Mrs. William B. Donnell of New York 
City was leader of the discussion of 
“Woman’s Work in the Church.” Mrs. 
Donnell made an especial appeal for en- 
listing the young people, not as children 
but as co-workers. 

The appeal of Southern missionary 
work was put before the delegates by 
Miss Louise Brown, Alliance treasurer, 
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who urged the need of supporting the 


centers established at Watha and Swans-— 


boro, until the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation sends a field secretary into that 
section, or the communities are in a posi- 
tion to stand alone. The work there 
justifies every dollar which is being put 
into it, she stated. Miss Stella P. Beard, 
chairman of Southern work, urged pub- 
licity among the branches for the South- 
ern work, that they may know what they 
are supporting and give the more gener- 
ously. Mrs. Damon, formerly teacher in 
the South under Alliance auspices, also 
spoke from her knowledgé of the value 
of the schools. This subject was taken 
up in connection with the Alliance mis- 
sionary work, and the social service work 
was taken up at the same session, with 
a forceful presentation of the subject by 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, social service 
committee chairman. 

The problem of the salacious magazine 
was touched upon and gave an opportu- 
nity for Mrs. Gallagher, who was presid- 
ing, to say: “Teach your children to live 
in any environment. Cultivate their taste 
so that they will turn away from the 
unclean thing. Make them immune, Per- 
haps this is one of the best ways of hand- 
ling such problems.” 

The appeal of the Tuckerman School, 
with the demand there is for parish 
workers, and others whom the School 
trains, was presented by Miss Frances 
Wood. 

Carl B. Wetherell, who represents The 
Alliance as its field worker on the Pa- 
cific Coast, gave an address. 

Mrs. Gallagher spoke at the last con- 
ference session on “The Alliance and the 
Future.” She commended haying an ideal 
toward which to grow and urged looking 
at it often. She spoke of the importance 
of working for the young people, espe- 
cially those in the church school, and ap- 
pealed to Alliance women to give the 
best they have to the service of their re- 
ligion and their church. Mrs. Gallagher 
came to the conference directly after her 
arrival from Europe, and spent one hour 
in a description of the meetings of the 
British Unitarian Association which she 
went over to attend. 

The conference was attended by an 
especially large number of officers, direc- 
tors, and committee chairmen. 


At Peterboro, N.H. 


The Unitarian Church at Peterboro, 
N.H., remains open throughout the sum- 
mer. The minister, Rey. Arthur H. Winn, 
preached on August 2, and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish on August 9. For succeeding 
Sundays, the pulpit will be filled as fol- 
lows: August 16, Rey. Francis Wilder 
of Holden, Mass.; August 23, Dr. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass.; August 30, Dr. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church in 
Boston; September 6, Rev. George F. Pat- 
terson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. The old tower of 
the church is being repaired and painted, 
and work on the new parish house, the 
Morison Memorial, is progressing. — 


A EN WHO THINK live in two worlds. 


4Vi There is a world of the Seen, and a 
world of the Unseen; a world whose joys 
are induced by surface senses, and a 
world the pleasures of which are created 
by thought and mysterious sensations; a 
world seemingly bounded by the tangible, 
and a world whose horizons are as distant 
as dream wings can beat. 

Most of the time we seem to be content 
with the former of the two, but ever and 
anon we are compelled to visit and abide 
in the latter. John Muir in his descrip- 
tion of the Yosemite Valley says that no 
matter what may be the subject of the 
conversations of travelers when they first 
reach the rim of the gorge and its won- 
ders spread before them, silence falls, and 
then deep questions are asked as to the how, 
when, and by whom or what power the 
gorge was created. 

It is somewhat similar in life. At times, 
no matter with what we may be busied, 
we are called into deeper thought and we 
would know somewhat of the why, when, 
and whither of our being. Thus below the 
surface ripples of the stream of life there 
is a deeper current borne along by the 
steady movement of which men are forced 
to think. There is more pondering than 
we realize on the great basic questions, 
and so most men and women are the- 
ologians, even if their theologies are not 
those commonly recognized by the churches. 

As a result of these queryings, some be- 
come firm adherents of the more accepted 
solutions and eventually develop into the 
pillars of the church; and some, who ean- 


not accept such solutions, give tentative: 


answers of their own, erelong separate 
themselves from the churches, and find- 
ing little outside help and sympathy 
wander alone over the realms of the non- 


understood. Some of these wanderers de- 


velop pride over the wisdom which has 
lifted them above their fellows, but many 


_ yearn for sympathy and a companionship 
which is not found. 


Thus there are two great divisions of 
mankind, one of which can accept or ac- 
quiesce in the prevalent views of life, and 
the other finds it impossible so to do. 
So what should be one company of seekers 
telling one another with interest the re- 
sults of their individual discoveries, be- 
comes and remains two oft-opposing bodies 
hurling anathemas at each other. 

The wonder arises as to whether there 
will come a time when, humbly recogniz- 
ing the limits of one’s knowledge, we shall 
gladly examine all hypotheses, and al- 
though seeing different sights and hearing 
diverse sounds solemnly admit that all 
thinkers have their faces toward the 
dawn and all contribute their quota 
toward the light of the perfect day. 

One help toward this desirable con- 
summation is the preaching mission, and 


therein lies its supreme value. ‘Preacher 


and workers alike lay claim to no abso- 


lute knowledge; they work simply as 


s( 's,—seekers, who haying found some- 
yhat of value, wish to speak of the re- 
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sults in the hope that others may find joy 
and help; or, to change the figure, a trail 
has been discovered that leads through 
great beauties and discloses wondrous 
views, and others are asked to follow some 
of the way and so share the delights. 
There is no condemnation of those who 
prefer other paths, there is only the wish 
that what has proved a personal privilege 
may become a more general one. The 
attitude concerning the vital questions of 
being, questions which have ever dis- 
quieted mankind, and which are the great 
theological problems of all days, is some- 
what as follows: These are the thoughts 
that have helped us; this is what has been 
a light upon our path. Come, let us rea- 
son together, and so perchance move a 
little nearer to the Holy City. 

Such is the appeal of the mission to 
one type of man. There is another com- 
pany, however, to which an appeal is to 
be made. 


Hitherto, mention has been made of 


those who must “gang their own gait” 
because of thinking. There is another 
large body who go on their own way be- 
cause of non-thinking,—which body, by the 
very ways of our days, seems to be in- 
creasing largely. 

Perhaps the greatest danger faced by 
all is that of becoming unconsciously im- 
mersed in the doings and things of the 
passing moment. It seems as though the 
great prizes of life go to the smart, the 
alert, the go-ahead; and as most of us 
like to win the awards, we give ourselves 
to the striving. Gradually the pace quick- 
ens, the competition becomes enthralling. 
We brook no delay, no slackening, no di- 
version, and ere we know it we are com- 
pletely absorbed in the things of the hour. 
We have gradually limited our seasons of 
stillness, and soon we do no thinking at 
all. A few days ago it was announced 
that one of our States decreed that slow- 
moving vehicles must get off the main- 
traveled roads, there being no room there 
for a leisurely gait. At the same time, in 
another State a trial was being staged for 
one who had moved a little too quickly 
in the ways of thought. So we must con- 
elude that in the world of the seen we 
must go quickly or get off the road, and in 
the world of the unseen we must go slowly 
or get out of our profession. Be quick 
in physical movement, be slow in mental 
agility. But that is not the way of real 
life,—happiness comes not by atrophy of 
thought and activity of muscle. If we 
gain the whole world and lose our soul, 
it is not well with us. None of the real 
treasure of life comes from without, and 
woe to the man who gives his whole 
to the gaining of the outer. The rushing, 
reaping, splashing rapid has its appeal, 
but the still pool reflects best the hues 
of the heavens; so with us the stirring 
movement toward the material has its ap- 
peal, but in the quieter depths we best 
reflect the heavens. Jesus with his simple 
life and receptive soul had greater joys 


1e Supreme Value of the Preaching Mission 


A faith to live must have the missionary spirit 


than Pilate with all his social position and 
political patronage. 

The preaching mission appeals to men 
and women to consider some of the greater 
values, to refuse to spend their days yearn- 
ing for that which satisfieth not, and to 
garner from God’s wondrous storehouse 
treasures worth while. Love of beauty, 
practice of goodness, and the discovery of 
truth provide the supremest pleasures of 
life. To see is to see God, to walk abroad 
is to stroll through one of God’s great 
rooms, and to serve is to know Divine 
life. If the mission be successful, those 
who partake enter and abide in the Palace 
of the King. 

But, it may be objected, the aim of the 
church in its: everyday work is exactly 
what has been described as the work of 
the mission. Just so; but there are times 
and seasons for especial emphasis. Every 
day we walk through God’s air; but on 
especial days, at the: shore or strolling 
through the pine woods, each breath we 
draw gives new zest to living. On es- 
pecial times we can make a wider appeal 
and give added emphasis to our message, 
and some who would not note the usual 
give heed to the more marked occasion. 
As the woman who found the lost coin 
invited her friends to partake of her 
thankfulness, so there are times when 
above all others we must invite all to 
join with us in the pleasure that has come 
through freedom and uncurbed explora- 
tion and the resultant greater splendor of 
God. 

But the question arises, Does mission 
work really achieve its purpose? Not as 
thoroughly and fully as is desirable; but 
Jesus, than whom none knew better the 
joys of the spirit, and than whom none 
could speak more alluringly, did not reach 
all whom he would. Many who heard 
him went away untouched, and I fancy 
said to their friends that he was an un- 
practical dreamer, who could speak but 
who did not know life. The mission does 
not achieve all it would, but it has its 
beneficent results, one or two of which I 
may mention. 

A ecattleman, who for twenty-five years 
had never been near a church, said to me: 
“T have thought a good deal when I have 
been out alone and have come to my own 
conclusions about God and the Bible, but 
I had no idea that a church taught what 
I have now come to believe; in fact, I laid 
no stock in churches.” (The man came 
several times traveling twenty miles so 
to do. 

A business man, who had taken little 
interest in the church for fifteen years, 
said: “I have always been feeling after 
such a way of religion as you describe, 
and wanted such a way for my boys.” He 
became a leader in the church and has 
been true to it ever since. 

Only the other day a banker from a city 
fourteen hundred miles away came to see 
me and to tell me how changed he and 
the church life were as a result of our 
joint labors. 

(Continued on page 806) 
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Religion Around the World =—— 


Religion Must Face Change 
in Same Spirit as Science 


“Consider this contrast,’ writes Prof. 
Alfred North Whitehead of Harvard Uni- 
versity in an article on “Religion and 
Science” in the August Atlantic Monthly. 
“When Darwin or Einstein proclaim theo- 
ries which modify our ideas, it is a 
triumph for science. We do not go about 
saying that there is another defeat for 
science, because its old ideas have been 
abandoned. We know that another step 
of scientific insight has been gained. 

“Religion will not regain its old power 
until it can face change in the same spirit 
as does science. Its principles may be 
eternal, but the expression of those prin- 
ciples requires continual development. 
This evolution of religion is in the main 
a disengagement of its own proper ideas 
from the adventitious notions which have 
crept into it by reason of the expression 
of its own ideas in terms of the imagina- 
tive picture of the world entertained in 
previous ages.” 

As to the modification of certain re- 
ligious beliefs called for by advances in 
science, Professor Whitehead affirms: “If 
the religion is a sound expression of truth, 
this modification will only exhibit more 
adequately the exact point which is of 
importance.” Further on he states what 
he conceives to be the essential character 
of the religious spirit: 

“Religion is the vision of something 
which stands beyond, behind, and within 
the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is real, and yet waiting 
to be realized; something which is a re- 
mote possibility, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something which gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes 
apprehension ; something whose possession. 
is the final good, and yet is beyond all 
reach; something which is the ultimate 
ideal, and the hopeless quest.” 


“Gulf is as Wide as Eternity” 


It is easy to laugh at Tennessee for the 
Dayton show, remarks the Survey, social 
service journal, in its August 1 issue, but 
there are States and educational institu- 


tions which had best withhold their 
mirth. An editorial statement says, in 
part: 


“New York can hardly afford to laugh 
at Tennessee for seeking to limit teaching 
in the name of the Bible: in 1921 New 
York sought to limit teaching in the name 
of patriotism. Oregon had best be silent: 
the Supreme Court has but recently pre- 
vented Oregon from restricting teaching 
under the slogan of no Popery. New York 
City has tried to tinker with historical 
textbooks. Colleges and universities from 
sea to sea—some of them among those 
where there is talk of administering an 
academic snub to Tennessee—have been 
ridding themselves of men who claimed 
the right to free minds in questions affect- 
ing war and peace and economic justice. 

“The truth is that between science and 
the sanctities—sanctities of property, of 
creed, of code, of cherished half-truths— 
the gulf is as wide as eternity. An 
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American preacher has been apologizing 
in Seotland for our primitive intellectual 
state by asking his hearers to remember 
how big the United States is and how 
long a reach education must have to pene- 
trate its remoter areas. The apology is 
plausible, but the truth lies deeper. The 
separation is not geographical but psycho- 
logical; it lies between the mind which 
is still medieval in its reliance upon 
authority—or upon that emotional fixa- 
tion of beliefs which hides its authorita- 
tive origin behind the familiar face of 
habit and respectability, and the mind 
which is unreservedly experimental.” 


When Armenian Massacred Turk 


In a Turkish home of culture, Sherwood 
Eddy saw a picture of a massacre. What 
massacre was it? asked Mr. Eddy. “Why, 
the massacre of our people by the Ar- 
menians,” he was told. Mr. Eddy investi- 
gated and found that when the Russian 
army entered Turkey with the Armenian 
soldiers to wipe out old scores, it mas- 
sacred about a hundred thousand Turks, 
—an episode well known to the Turks, 
but never told in this country. It is well 
to let a dark curtain fall over the dark 
past on both sides, advises Mr. Eddy. He 
asks: “After thirteen centuries of strife 
and bloodshed betaween Moslem and Chris- 
tian, is it possible now to bury the blood- 
stained hatchet and inaugurate an era of 
peace and good will?’ Asa Jennings 
maintains that it is, writes Mr. Eddy in 
Christian Work, as he tells of the non- 
sectarian Turkish-American Clubs to be 
established in that land. THE- REGISTER 
(June 25) made note of this project in- 
stituted by Arthur Nash and the Univer- 
salist World Service Fund. Mr. Eddy says 
that, in the colleges of the Near East, 
‘no students show a finer character, higher 
courage, greater intelligence, or better spirit 
than the Turks.” 


No Anti-Evolution Law in Georgia 


Georgia has refused to join Tennessee 
in the fight against biological science. 
The House of Representatives on July 29 
overwhelmingly* defeated an anti-evolu- 
tion amendment to the general appropria- 
tion bill. The amendment, as reported 
by the Associated Press, provided that 
any teacher who taught a theory of the 
origin of man in contradiction of the 
Bible’s account could not receive a salary 
from the common school appropriation, 
and that any educational institution re- 
ceiving funds from the State which per- 
mitted the teaching of evolution should 
be cut off from further aid from the 
treasury. 


Representative Catholic publishers of 
the country plan to establish headquarters 
in Chicago, Ill., from which to reach the 
Middle West, the Pacific Coast, and Can- 
ada with Catholic books and Catholic 
weeklies. Catholics already have a sys- 
tem of periodicals throughout the country 
which is larger than that of the Meth- 
odists, provides weeklies of far larger cir- 
culation, and has issues in many more 
cities. 


- 


Scopes’s Counsel Seeks Test 
of Statute in Federal Court 


The case of John T. Scopes, who was 
found guilty of violating the Tennessee 
anti-evolution statute, is getting down to 
real issues. With Mr. Scopes named as 
plaintiff, Dr. John R. Neal, his chief coun- 
sel in the Dayton trial, has filed a peti- 
tion in the Southern Division of the 
Eastern District of the Tennessee Federal 
Court, seeking to restrain further prose- 
cution of the case by the State, and ask- 
ing that the statute be adjudged uncon- 
stitutional. Another petition of five tax- 
payers of Rhea County will seek to 
enjoin state authorities from enforcement 
of the law on the ground that the statute 
is unconstitutional and that their chil- 
dren are entitled to “be taught the truth.” 
Mr. Scopes, it is explained, is appearing 
as petitioner in behalf of all teachers of 
the State, while the taxpayers’ petition 
is presented in behalf of taxpayers in 
general. 

The Scopes petition charges that the 
statute violates Section 1 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution; that it would deprive the plain- 
tiff of his liberty and property without 
due process of law, and operates as an 
unreasonable restraint upon his liberty; 
that the statute abridges the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States, and especially those of the plain- 
tiff; that the statute is not a valid exer- 
cise of the State’s police powers, and that 
the statute deprives citizens of equal pro- 
tection of the law. 

In regard to the theory of evolution 
itself, the petition is thus quoted by the 
press: 

“It is a feature and an integral part 
of the scientific instruction in every 
school, college, and university. It is an 
inseparable feature of the modern science 
of zodlogy, biology, medicine, anatomy, 
embryology, geology, and chemistry. Your 
petitioner could not honestly, conscien- 
tiously, or efficiently fulfill the duties to 
which he had been appointed and which 
he has undertaken as an instructor of 
science, and ignore and fail to expound 
the theory of evolution as an integral 
factor and inseparable feature of all 
modern science. 

“Your petitioner further denies that 
the theory of evolution is in conflict with 
the story of divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible and your petitioner 
further alleges that it is not part of his 
duty as instructor in science to concern 
himself with anything except the con- 
scientious and accurate imparting to his 
pupils of such knowledge as has been 
achieved by mankind in the various 
fields covered by his duties as instructor, 
and in such views and theories as are 
earnestly entertained and seriously re- 
ceived by respectable and conc naa 
workers in the field of science.” _ i 


Certainly it ill becomes us to refer to other 
peoples as heathen and pagan when we are > 
the only country on the face of the ved the 


which human beings are still burned 
stake.—L. M. Birkhead. 


Arthur Christopher Benson, who died on June 16, once told a touching story of a man, 

traveling in South America, who met an aged Roman Catholic priest in a very out-of-the-way 

place. He entered into talk with the old man, who seemed unfit for rough travel, and asked 

_ him what he was doing. “Oh, just seeing the world,” said the priest, with a tired smile. The traveler said, 
“Ts it not rather late in life to begin?” “Well, I will tell you how it is,” said the old man. “I have lived 
and worked all my life in a very quiet little place. A year ago I had a bad illness, and knew that I should 
die. I was weary, and glad to go; and I am afraid I was proud of my long and simple service. While 
I was thinking thus, I saw some one was standing by me, a young man with a strange brightness on his 
face; and then I saw it was an angel. He said to me, ‘What do you expect?’ I said: ‘I am waiting upon 
God, and I hope that because I have served Him so long He will show me the glory of Paradise. The 
angel did not smile, but looked at me rather sternly, and then said: ‘No; you have taken so little trouble 
to see the glory of His world here that you must not expect that you will see the glory of that other 
place.” And then in a moment he was gone, and all my pride was gone too. I got well from that moment; 

and then I gave up my work, and determined that I would spend the little money I had saved in trying to 
see something of the beauty of the world; and I am seeing it, and I find it beautiful beyond words.” 
Books are the magic casements that open upon worlds of rare beauty. If one has not found loveliness in 


books, he will never find it in Paradise. 


Sweet Fern and 
_ Bayberry Bushes 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


THE Best SToRIES OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Selected and arranged by Willa Cather. May- 
flower Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Two volumes. $4.00. 

_In your summer reading, be sure to in- 
clude these books. Sarah Orne Jewett 
has been dead sixteen years. Already, to 
the younger generation of readers, she 
is hardly more than a name. Therefore, 
Messrs. Houghton and Mifflin have ren- 
dered a real service in rescuing from 
undeserved oblivion one of the most de- 
lightful of American writers, a genuine 
- artist having a valid place in the New 
England literary succession. Though 
her work, like that of Jane Austen, was 
confined to “a six-inch bit of ivory,” not 
Hawthorne himself labored with truer art 
or more delicate skill. Im these days, 
when so much current fiction is dominated 
by sex-obsession, to take up one of Miss 
Jewett’s stories is like abandoning the 
dust and clamor of city streets for a quiet 
country pasture, lined with sweet fern and 
bayberry bushes, where the salty wind 
comes in from the sea mingled with the 
fragrance of wild roses and sweet-scented 
pines. 
_In the literary geography of America, 
the eoast of Maine belongs to Miss Jewett 
by right of eminent domain., A country 
doctor’s daughter, to her was given the 
talent for picturing the pathos and comedy 
of many fast-vanishing types in the lives 
of humble fisher-folk and country people. 
_ As a social historian, if for no other rea- 
son, she deserves to be read and long 


simplicity, tender beauty, humor, and 
clear insight which go to the making of 
real genius. Her stories have the rare 
quality of the understanding heart. She 
possesses that comprehension of the in- 
herent loveliness and dignity of the com- 
monplace which is the paramount charac- 
teristic of the poet. She sees, with clarity 
and sympathy, the miracle of life as it 
stands revealed in little things, in the 
lives of plain people. She can take the 
simplest incident, the most humdrum sit- 
uation, and clothe it with “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” And always 
with a restraint that excludes mawkish 
sentimentality, with an innate refinement 
that never strikes a false note, with a 
humor that is always genial and never 
forced. Stories like “Miss Tempy’s 
Watchers,” ‘The Town Poor,” “A Little 
Captive Maid,” “The Queen’s Twin,” and 
many others, have the slightest of plots; 
but so skillful is their telling, so rich 
are they in spiritual suggestion and orig- 
inality, that, for their kind, they are 
well-nigh incomparable. “The Guests of 
Mrs. Timms” is a sermon, in humorous 
guise, on the text, “Better a dinner of 
herbs, where love is ...” “Martha’s 
Lady” is a delightful picture of the in- 
fluence exerted by a gay young girl upon 
a humble serving-maid. “The Hiltons’ 
Holiday” describes a day spent by two 
little girls with their father in a neigh- 
boring town. More definitely poetic are 


“A White Heron,’ and “The Only Rose.” - 


The first volume of the collection con- 
tains the author’s “Country of the Pointed 
Firs,” in toto. It is a series of short 
stories centering in a tiny fishing hamlet 
on the Maine coast. Rich in the atmos- 
phere of the place and people, in them 
appear some of Miss Jewett’s loveliest 
descriptions as well as three of her most 
suecessful characters: Mrs. Todd, her 
silent fisherman brother, William, and 


their mother, Mrs. Blackett, the latter a 
masterly portrait of old womanhood. In- 
deed, it is as a creator of old women that 
Miss Jewett excels. In this field, among 
American writers, she stands head and 
shoulders above most of her contempora- 
ries. Yet her old men are almost as good, 
while her descriptions of scenery are like- 
wise comparable with the best. Take, 
for example, this paragraph which closes 
“The Hiltons’ Holiday”: 

“It was evening again: the frogs were 
piping in the lower meadows, and in the 
woods, higher up the great hill, a little 
owl began to hoot. The sea air, salt and 
heavy, was blowing in over the country 
at the end of a hot, bright day. A lamp 
was lighted in the house, the happy chil- 
dren were talking together, and supper 
was waiting. The father and mother 
lingered for a moment outside and looked 
down over the shadowy fields; then they 
went in, without speaking. The great 
day was over, and they shut the door.” 

Could art further go? 

During the past half-century, New Eng- 
land has had various fiction-writers, who 
have dwelt upon the deeper significance 
of rural life. In this particular field, 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, Margaret Deland, 
and Kate Douglas Wiggin have been 
notably successful. But for sheer beauty 
of diction, imagination, the art of depict- 
ing the varied moods of human experience, 
Sarah Orne Jewett outranks them all. Her 
scope may be narrow. She may be in- 
eapable of sustained effort. But in the 
difficult field of the short story, she is 
artist through and through. Her work, 
moreover, reveals the nature of a true 
gentlewoman, quiet, discerning, sympa- 
thetic, saturated with the spirit of a faith 
as exalted as it is sure. Finely bound and 
printed, this latest collection of her stories 
is further enhanced by Willa Cather’s 
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introduction, a fitting tribute by a leading 
modern novelist to one of the most gifted 
of her literary forbears. 


Masefield’s Early Work 


MULTITUDE AND Souitupr. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.35. < 

A Martnsart Haun. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

These books were published a number 
of years ago, when Masefield had not 
made his mark in the literary world. 
They are reprinted by the publishers, be- 
cause they have genuine merit, and dis- 
play those qualities which have made 
Masefield’s writing so colorful. Multitude 
and Solitude is the tale of a young writer, 
who fails to win the applause of the un- 
thinking masses, loses the woman he 
loves, and gives up his writing to prove 
his own soul. With a companion, who 
is waging a heroic fight to discover the 
secrets of the sleeping sickness, he goes 
into central Africa and through some 
terrible weeks seeks a remedy for this 
fatal ailment. A Mainsail Haul is a col- 
lection of tales, partly imaginative, partly 
historic, in which Masefield gathers up a 
great deal of superstition and lore of 
the sea. We have here a prose version 
of Salt Water Ballads and The Story of 
a Round House. They prove that Mase- 
field can handle his prose in as masterly 
a fashion as he handles his verse. ~ 

COR J.) 


Culture and Class 


THe MoTHER’Ss RECOMPENSE. By Hdith Whar- 
ton. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$2.00. 

For the most part, the critics are unani- 
mous in praise of Mrs. Wharton’s con- 
summate craftsmanship. It is, therefore, 
a bit refreshing, at least, to find one noted 
eritie who vehemently disagrees, and goes 
so far as to say that her writing is not 
even competent. One may find, perhaps, 
the explanation of these diverse points of 
view in certain definite limitations in Mrs. 
Wharton’s work. She has no conmprehen- 
Sive world view. Her range of vision is 
quite limited to a cultured aristocracy. 
Nothing else exists for her. Fielding long 
ago said that the upper classes make thin 
soil for the novel. Yet this is the only 
soil that Mrs. Wharton cultivates. 

Within this limited milieu, however, 
Mrs. Wharton is peer of all. Her latest 
novel is no exception. Beginning in the 
second-rate society of the Riviera, the 
novel takes us quickly into the midst of 
the upper-class life of wealthy New York, 
and then takes us in the end back to the 
Riviera again. The problem is # poignant 
one, irritatimgly so, since one feels con- 
stantly that it might have been settled 
so much more simply and happily than it 
was. It is the question of a man’s love 
for a girl whose mother some years before 
had been his mistress. The mother, Kate 
Clephane, is the central figure in the book, 
and her struggle with this fateful cir- 
cumstance is splendidly and vividly de- 
picted. Yet the atmosphere of the whole 
book is that of the hothouse, in which 
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flowers that might have come into natural 
bloom are forced into premature and ex- 
aggerated beauty or ugliness by the over- 
heated luxury of riches. CO ae 


JAMES STEPHENS 
Irish poet and romancer who has been 


visiting America. He used to say that 

he wanted to come to America to see 

Coney Island and to eat sugar cane off 
the stalk 


“Such Stuff as Dreams 
are Made Of” 


In THE LAND or YoutH. By James Stephens. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Listening to a handful of old men 
gathered around a camp fire to spin their 
folk tales of an unfamiliar land, the 
reader would receive the same impres- 
sion that he needs must gain from this 
book. While rich with a fantastic beauty, 
these Gaelic faéry tales not only ‘lack 
coherence, but they are also full of un- 
familiar references. The reader is an 
outsider, and the tales run on in an easy, 


‘unconventional style, with many a digres- 


sion; but with no regard for the un- 
initiated. Little is lost thereby, however. 
The only purpose of this book can be to 
brighten a passing moment, and its gay- 
colored handful of sketches, its pure fan- 
tasy of air, tinged with the sunset hues, 
cannot fail to do so. But let him who 
lacks imagination beware. This book was 
never written for him. A.B. H., JR. 


Modern American Writers 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL, By Carl van Doren. 

EpitH WHARTON. By Robert Morss Lovett. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. Hach 
$1.00. 

These are the first two volumes in a new 
series called “Modern American Writers.” 
Others on Theodore Dreiser, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, and H. L. Mencken are 
promised us. The two volumes now ready 
are valuable monographs of interpreta- 
tion. Mr. van Doren classifies Cabell with 
Hawthorne and Melyille, as one of the 
great American romancers. Whatever one 
thinks of him, he is an important con- 
temporary figure, and unless one thinks 
a great deal about him, some key like this 
little book is necessary to unlock the im- 


' cal, appear and disappear. 
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plications and the symbolism of his work. - 
An interpretation of Mrs. Wharton’s work 
is, perhaps, not so necessary. Its meaning 
is quite obvious. Mrs. Wharton deals with 
Culture, Class, and Morality. Yet Mr. 
Lovett happily reveals Mrs. Wharton as 
among those few remaining voices “whis- 
pering the last enchantments of the Vic- 
torian age.” 0. R. J. 


Geénerality Not Detmagn 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS Past. By John 
Raymond Howard. New York: Thomas Y. 
Jrowell Company. $8.25. 


Mr. Howard has, at least, one quali- 
fication for writing an interesting auto- 
biography. He has lived to a green old 
age. During his long lifetime, he has 
traveled widely, seen cities and men, had 
a variety of unusual experiences, has en- 
joyed the personal acquaintance of some 
of the celebrated people of his day. 
Through his pages, Robert Browning, 
Charlotte Cushman, John CG. Fremont, 
Stanton, Lincoln, and a host of other 
personages, literary, political, ecclesiasti- 
Foremost in 
the group stand Henry Ward Beecher and 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Mr. Howard 
knew the great preacher intimately. His 
father was one_of the founders of Plym- 
outh Church. He himself was not only 
one of its leading members for many 
years, but he was also Mr. Beecher’s pub- 
lisher. A member of the firm that pub- 
lished The Christian Union, he prepared 
a long series of Beecher’s sermons and lec- 
tures for the press. His friendship with 
Beecher fills a considerable part of the 
present volume. Numerous letters are 
quoted and anecdotes recounted of both 
him and the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Yet from them all, the reader gains little 
insight into the personality of either. 
The same thing is true of the other con- 
tents of the book. While manifesting a 
spirit genial and nobly idealistic, the 
author writes in a style so loose and 
wordy, and with such a lack of specific 
detail, that definition is mostly lost in 
generality. Given a little more economy 
as to space, as well as a greater care in 
the registration of those little things 
which in personal impressions are all- 
important, and Mr. Howard’s recollections 
would be far more worthy of preserva- 
tion. A. R. H. 


Books Received 


DARWIN AND EvouuTion. By Duren J. H. 
Ward. Denver: Up the Divide Publishing Co. 
$0.50. 

Basic Arms. By Charles Blamfield. Pri- 
vately printed by the author at 301 Ruggles 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. : 

OvutT-or-Doors WitH Jesus. By Bishop Wil- 
liam A. Quayle. New York: The Abingdon 


Press. $1.50. 
Rep RipinG Hoop. By Blizabeth Jordan. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 


THE SIGN oF Evin. By Anthony Wynne. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 
SHALL Wer Live Forever? By Elisha 
Alonzo King. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $0.15. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


decorated with black spots. 


A Baby Flicker’s Great Adventure in Mackinaw 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Mother flickers and father flickers must 
teach their babies everything that baby 
flickers ought to know. We can’t under- 
stand what they say of course because 
we do not talk their language. The 
father and mother flicker whose nest was 
in one of the big old oak trees beside the 
stone house where the four little White 
girls live in Old Mackinaw, certainly must 
have taught their babies not to look down 
tall chimneys; it isn’t a safe thing for 
any baby bird to do. 

Father and mother flicker were wise 
birds; they knew that Vera and Char- 
lotte and Genie and Baby Ruth loved 
them and would do them no harm, but 
even so they never ventured too near the 
little girls; they didn’t care to be held 
in small hands. 

They were handsome birds too, and be- 
longed to the good old Woodpecker 
family. Both father and mother flicker 
wore bright red feathers in the shape of 
a erescent across the back of their necks, 
and black feathers in crescent shape on 
their breasts; their heads and necks were 
gray-blue and father and mother dressed 


exactly alike except that father had black 


cheek patches. They both wore suits of 
brown and brownish-gray, trimmed across 
with black bars in the back. Their 
feathers were ‘whitish-brown underneath, 
The linings 
of their wings and their tail quills were 
bright yellow and the birds were bigger 
than robins. 

It was a beautiful sight to see father 
and mother flicker go flying across the 
lawn because the yellow in their out- 
stretched wings shone like gold in the 
sunshine. | 

The flickers’ nest was a deep hole in 
the trunk of the oak-tree; and it is be- 
lieved that there were six children in the 
family. 

Anyway, one of these baby flickers 
longed to see the world before he was old 
enough to fly. He used to climb to the 
top of the nest and Took round about be- 
fore he had feathers enough to keep him 
warm. He must have been a trial to his 
family. The father and mother had 
enough to do getting food for their hungry 
children without having to talk to that 
one child about his carelessness. It is 
believed that the little fellow almost fell 
out of the nest two or three times when 
he was leaning over his doorstep watch- 
ing Vera, Charlotte, Genie, and Ruth, who 
played under the trees all summer long. 

The flicker babies always went to bed 


early; so did the little White girls, ex- 


ept when there was company or some 
er excitement. The flicker babies were 


always up and ready for breakfast early, 
early in the morning; but sometimes 
when they had been up too late the night 
before, the little White girls slept in the 
morning until the sun was high in the 
sky. 

After the flicker babies were big enough 
to leave their nest and take eare of them- 
selves, they lived for weeks in the tree 
near the stone house and the baby flicker, 
that used to climb to the top of the nest 
to look out, had a chance to see the world 
at last. 

He flew high and he flew low, and ate 
ants wherever he found them. Always he 
went to bed early and awoke at dawn to 
hunt for his breakfast and to seek new ad- 
ventures. He was a great cry-baby, like 
all young flickers, and often used to ery 
about nothing at all. The time came 
though, when this baby flicker had some- 
thing to ery about; and it happened be- 
cause he ‘was always poking his nose in 
strange places, to see more of the world 
than his father had before him. 

One night the baby flicker tucked his 
head under his wing and went to sleep 
early as usual. That same night the four 
little White girls walked out under the 
stars with their father and mother, and 
all the clocks in the yillage struck ten 
before they turned their footsteps home 
again, 

As usual the baby flicker awoke early, 
ate breakfast, and started out to see the 
world; he flew high that morning and 
forgot his father’s probable advice about 
chimneys. 

The four little White girls didn’t 
awaken early; neither did their father 
nor their mother. It was still in the 
Mackinaw world and the family in the 
stone house slept and slept and slept. It 
is hard to tell how long they might have 
slept if Vera and Charlotte and Genie 
and Ruth hadn’t been rudely awakened. 


Midsummer ~ 


The summer wind sways leaf and spray, 
That catch and cling to the cool gray 
wall ; 
The bright sea stretches miles away, 
And the noon sun shines o’er all. 
—Celia Thacter. 


Sentence Sermon 


From deep beneath our feet to the serene 
And cloudless space that bounds our mor- 
tal gaze, 
We find God’s word inscribed on every 
phase 
Of nature’s never-ending change of mien. 
—Mary Dolan Johnston, 


The four little White girls sat up in 
their beds and wondered what could be 
the matter, when they heard a terrible 


crying downstairs. It was the queerest 
erying noise they had ever heard in their 
lives. Their father dressed quickly and 
went downstairs to find out what was 
there, 

It was the baby flicker. He had tum- 
bled down the tall chimney into the fire- 
place and there he was in a great strange 
nest and he didn’t know how to get out. 
That was why he cried and cried. When 
Vera and Charlotte and Genie and Baby 
Ruth came dowstairs to see their visitor, 
the baby flicker tried to fiy through the 
window. 

“Whang-bang!”’ he went against the 
glass, but he couldn’t get out of that 
queer big nest, so he cried again, and 
cried and cried. 

After breakfast the four little White 
girls carried the baby flicker round the 
neighborhood to show all their friends 
how a baby flicker really looks when he 
is held in small hands. They talked about 
his feathers, and about his beady black 
eyes, his sharp claws and his long pointed 
beak and his tongue. And that baby 
flicker kept fighting all the time. He 
pecked at the little girls’ fingers and 
clawed at them with his feet and tried 
to get his strong wings free. 

At last the baby flicker was allowed to 
fly away and he was glad. 

“Don’t perch on our tall chimney nor 
any chimney again,’ Baby Ruth called 
after him as he left them to go flying 
high; and the baby flicker didn’t, at 
least not that day. 

[All rights reserved] 


The High-holer’s Storehouse 


MARGARET HILL 


Jimsy Bartlett slid off the high-piled 
hayrick to the barn floor and seized a 
pitchfork larger than himself. ‘‘I’ll help,” 
he offered importantly, his wide hay hat 
pushed far back for action. “Guess this 
load’ll help keep the cows and horses fed 
next winter,” he went on. “Sure I'll be 
here all next winter, Uncle Ben?” 

“Next winter’s ours,” said Uncle Ben 
cheerfully, his eyes full of pride as they 
rested on his diminutive nephew but 
newly come from the Hast to spend a 
whole year with him and Aunt Helen on 
their California ranch while his parents 
were of necessity in China. 

“Lots of animals we have to take care 
of next winter,’ said Jimsy. “Twelve 
cows and six horses and —oh, I ’most 
forgot to feed our barn chipmunk,” 
and dropping pitchfork and haying re- 
sponsibilities for the moment, he raced to 
the feed room and from the bin of oats 
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fished forth a covered lard pail, out of 
which he filled his pockets with peanuts. 

“Not exactly wild, is he?” Uncle Ben 
strolled to the door to watch Whisk as 
he fearlessly frisked over Jimsy’s small 
overalled person. 

“Got to keep him fed for the winter, 
too, haven’t we?’ beamed Jimsy as Whisk 
raced off with the last two nuts stuffed 
into one cheek. 

“His storehouse must be full,” chuckled 
Uncle Ben. “But he’s not for taking 
chances, is he? Never admits his shelves 
are full, just takes all you give him. No 
winter worries for him. This is our last 
load to-night, and after we’ve unhitched, 
T’ll show you a storehouse I don’t believe 
you’ve discovered yet.” 

“An animal’s? Whose? Where?” 

“An animal with feathers. You haven’t 
been to the lower meadow yet, have you? 
Just about time to go there before we 
milk.” 

‘Do we give this animal things for his 
storehouse?” asked Jimsy, trudging with 
long strides at Uncle Ben’s side. 

“He gets his own, and a clever carpen- 
ter he is.” 

“Carpenter? I thought he was a bird.” 

“T couldn’t do such a good carpenter job, 
nor could you,” said Uncle Ben. ‘See that 
big live oak at the fence corner? That's 
his storehouse.” 

“Inside it?” 

“You tell me.” 

And Jimsy, racing ahead, stood under 
the tree, head thrown back in amazement. 
“My goodness me!” he threw back over 
his shoulder. “It’s chock-full.” 

“Must be thousands,” assented Uncle 
Ben, also looking up in rapt interest. 
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“Acorns?” queried Jimsy. “Don’t they 
fit tight? How’d he ever make ’em fit so 
tight, Uncle Ben? What bird, Uncle Ben?” 

“High-holer. Like your flicker in the 
Bast. Woodpecker. He must have filled 
this tree full last fall when the acorns 
were ripe, and he ecouldn’t begin to eat 
them up. May have filled another tree 
somewhere, too.” 

“How’d he make ’em fit?’ persisted 
Jimsy, standing tiptoe and rubbing his 
finger over the tip end of an acorn which 
was inbedded in the oak trunk as neatly 
as though an augur hole of exact size had 
been drilled for it. 

“Just what I’d like to know,” said Uncle 
Ben. “Pretty good carpenter, don’t you 
think?’ 

“I s’pose,” ruminated Jimsy, “I s’pose, 
once he found out, somehow, how big, 
*zactly, an acorn is, he made all the holes 
the same size. Only how does he know 
when they are the same size, Uucle Ben?” 

“Acorns aren’t all the same size, though. 
That’s why he’s the finest carpenter ever. 
Acorns that grow on live oaks are smaller 
than black oak acorns, and Mr. High-holer 
stores both kinds and makes his holes 
fit his acorns every time. Accurate drill- 
ing machine, that bill of his.” . 

“Couldn’t you make a hole to fit? 
Couldn’t you truly, Uncle Ben?’ 

“T truly couldn’t.” 

“My goodness me! Isn’t it’—Jimsy 
groped in his mind for a word and finally 
brought out “s’prising.” 

“S’prising: it is!” agreed Uncle Ben, 
laughing. ‘We needn’t worry about High- 
holer’s winter storehouse, do you think? 
Come on, time to milk.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Tom and Frank Play Gypsies 


EVANGELINE WEIR 


Tom and Frank were spending their 
vacation with their uncle who lived on 
a big farm. There was an old white 
horse and a wagon: which they were al- 
lowed to use. It was great fun to hitch 
old Fanny to the wagon and go to the 
store to buy things for their aunt or uncle. 

One day a party of gypsies passed by 
the farm. The boys were greatly inter- 
ested and immediately wanted to play 
gypsies. Their uncle said they might take 
old Fanny and the wagon for a few days, 
camp in the woods and ride about to see 
the country. 

Their aunt packed them a box of canned 
goods and a basket full of nice cold meat, 
cheese, eggs and other good things. She 
gave them each a blanket and a pillow to 
sleep on at night. Uncle fastened a bunch 
of hay to the wagon and put corn and 
oats in a bag for old Fanny to eat. 

‘I wish we had a few things to sell,” 
Trank said when they were ready to start. 

Uncle thought a moment, then said, 
“T know what you could sell. I bought 
a lot of tinware and baskets at a store 
sale last winter. They were so cheap I 
took the whole lot. I will give you some. 
I'll put price tags on them so that you 
can sell them like real gypsies.” _ 

When the last thing had been placed in 


the wagon, the boys got in and drove away 
feeling very happy. They passed by green 
woods and along pleasant roads until they 
came to a farmhouse. Frank carried a 
basket of tinware into the yard where 
a woman was shelling beans. 

‘Don’t you want a new pot to cook 
your beans in?” Frank asked. 

“IT surely need one,” the woman an- 
swered. ‘Mine is old and bent.” 

She looked his wares over and bought 
not only a pot but a bucket and ladle. 

The boys were delighted with their 
first sale. They ate lunch as they rode 
along. ‘Soon they came to a big wood 
where some trees had been cleared away 
and they decided to spend the night there. 
Old Fanny was unhitched and given oats 
and hay. The boys carried stones and 
built a place to make a fire. They filled 
it in with sticks and soon had a good 
fire over which they cooked their supper. 
It was great fun, and they laughed and 
talked until Tom suggested that they 
should go to bed. 

The blankets and pillows were placed 
inside the wagon, and the boys rolled 


themselves up in the blankets; for it was 


cool under the trees. They were soon 


asleep. Frank, however, was awakened 


by the motion of the moving wagon. He 
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Millionaire 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


I’m a millionaire, for I have a day, 

A whole day, in which to work and sing 
and play; 

Work and song go hand in hand, and then 
comes play. 

I’m a millionaire, for I have a day. 


couldn’t understand it, for old Fanny had 
been taken from the shafts and tied to 
a tree for the night. Frank kept very 
still. He knew the wagon was going down. 
a steep hill, and he could see a dark 
figure on the driver’s seat. An awful 
thought came to him. Somebody had 
stolen the horse and wagon and all its 
contents. He could not see out of the 
back of the wagon, for a bundle of hay 
was strapped across it for the old horse. 
He really did not know what to do. He 
put his hand lightly on his brother, but 
he was fast asleep. Frank peeped again. 
The man had a big hat on his head, pulled 
well over his ears. Perhaps he did not 
know the boys were there. Frank thought 
in that case it would be a good idea to 
keep quiet until morning. He was cer- 
tain of one thing, he never wanted to be 
a gypsy again. 

Up the hills and down the hills and over 
bridges the wagon passed. Suddenly 
Frank felt Tom’s hand on his lips, while 
in his ear he whispered, “Who is driving?’ 
Frank did not answer. He was thinking 
of a way to catch the thief. There was 
a strong rope beside him, several yards 
of it, which his uncle had given him to 
sell. He knew how to make a slip loop 
and he was quietly making one under cover 
of the blanket. : 

The man was leaning against the side 
of the wagon. He had evidently gone to 
sleep. Quickly Frank threw the loop over 
his arms and shoulders and drew it tight. 
‘There wasn’t the slightest sound or move- 
ment on the part of the stranger on the 
driver’s seat. “He must be deaf and 
dumb,” Tom whispered. 

“Perhaps he is dead,” Frank replied. 

“They'll think we killed him,’ Tom 
again whispered. 

They gave the rope a slight jerk but 
the man made no sign. 

“T am sure he is dead,” Tom said, “and 
we don’t even know where we are.” 

“The lines are hanging down and Fanny 
is just going where she pleases. I hope 
she takes us home.” 

Suddenly the man moyed.. He tried to 
lift his arms, but found them fastened to 
his side. “Hello,” he cried, “who tied me 
up in this fashion?’ . 

Not a sound came from the blankets. 

“We are coming to a big hill,” the man 
said. ‘You better loosen my arms so I 
can drive it.” 

Just at that moment old Fanny slipped 
and dashed down the hill at full speed. 
They were all spilled in the road. The 
man managed to slip the rope from his 
arms and was trying to get Fanny on her © 
feet. The boys saw his face for the first 
time, 

“Bill,” they cried, for it was their uncle’s 
hired man who had followed to see that 
they were safe, and who had played a 
joke on them. — ears 

[All rights reserved] _ 


"HE HARTHQUAKE which visited 
. Santa Barbara on the morning of June 
bs was of the type known as a “twister.” 
It came in two principal disturbances, 


several seconds apart, the second disturb- 


ance being by far the more protracted, 
severe, and destructive. From the ruins 
left in its wake it is perfectly evident 
that the movement was in three direc- 
tions. The principal axis was east and 
west, as can be seen from the fallen walls. 
But it had a distinct twisting motion as 
well. At the Old Mission Santa Barbara, 
my good friends, the priests, showed me 
heavy statues of saints which, though 
left standing, had rotated on their pedes- 
tals nearly forty-five degrees. And the 
third direction was straight up and down, 
the sensation in this respect being exactly 
like that of a bucking broncho, as though 


some tremendous force were giving us 


an awful thumping from underneath. 

_ It was at 643 a.m. I was still sound 
asleep. In my four years in California 
I had felt many ‘‘temblors,”’ as they are 
called,—mild quakings which jar your 
doors and windows and may be accoin- 
panied by the faint sound of rumbling. 
But the difference between a real earth- 
quake and a “temblor” is the difference 
between a friendly tap on the shoulder 
and going up against John Dempsey in 
his best fighting mood. To this moment 
I do not know whether I got out of bed 
or whether I was thrown out. The sud- 
denness of the onset was the most sur- 
prising thing about it. We had abso- 
lutely no warning. Realizing immedi- 
ately that the situation was a most 
serious one, Mrs. Carson and I stood for 


a moment supporting each other, striving 


to keep our feet and to prevent ourselves 
from suffering bodily injury. 

When the first shock had partly sub- 
sided, we glanced out of the window only 
to see a cloud of dust in the direction of 
the Arlington Hotel a block away. At 
first we thought it was fire, and Mrs. 
Carson exclaimed: “Ob, the Arlington 
Hotel is gone.” Then I noticed a wide- 
open space where the tower of our beau- 
tiful church had been. Now it was my 
turn to exclaim: “Our church is de- 
stroyed!’’ Suddenly the quakes began 
again more severely than before, and I 
said: ‘“Let’s get downstairs and out of 
the house.” The stairs swayed so vio- 
lently that we had great difficulty in de- 
scending, being thrown from side to side 
and having to cling to the wall and the 
hand-rail. All through the air was the 
sound of falling walls, crashing glass, and 
that peculiar rumble and creaking that 
seem to be the accompaniments of an 
earthquake. It was terrible. It seemed 
as though our last hour might be at hand. 
_ Our lives were in imminent danger and 
to get out of the house was our first en- 


deavor. This we did, in our night clothes. . 


When the second shock had subsided 
" sufficiently for us to look about us, we 
’ pererywhere the signs of great de- 


Ah, 


LEWIS C. CARSON 


struction. People were all out of their 
houses aS we were, on their lawns in 
their night clothes. The beautiful stone 
Episcopal Church next door to us was 
in ruins, its front wall having fallen out 
into State Street and its rear wall lean- 
ing toward us. Then I said: “I will 
get some clothes and see what I can 
see as to the real situation.” I had no 
need to go far. When I reached Arling- 
ton Avenue, a block and a half away, the 
ruins of the Arlington Hotel stared at 
me from one side; the ruins of our beau- 
tiful church, with the front wall sprawl- 
ing halfway across State Street, met me 
on the other. All the way down State 
Street as far as the eye could see, there 
was the same condition. By some mira- 
cle the Granada Theatre building, a block 
away, the tallest building in Santa Bar- 


at the ‘Santa Barbara Earthquake Did 


A graphic picture by an eye-witness 


was on fire and many thousands of 
people killed. Fortunately these rumors 
turned out to be false, but they only 
added to the distress that we felt at the 
plight of our own city of Santa Barbara. 
We did not dare to reenter the house for 
any length of time, but only to dash in 
to get needed clothing, etc., and then dash 
out again. The slighter quakes continued 
all day and all week, gradually becoming 
lighter and more infrequent. The first 
thing I did was to dig the bricks and 
clinging ivy out of my driveway so I 
could get out my automobile. That took 
me over an hour. Then we drove about 
the city and it was certainly a scene of 
desolation. One fire was burning fiercely, 
consuming a frame house, but was quickly 
controlled by the fire department. Gas 
and electricity were cut off at the main 


THE CHURCH IS ALMOST A COMPLETE WRECK 


bara, was standing, to all external ap- 
pearances uninjured, as though to exas- 
perate us by its show of stability. I 
asked: “Was any one hurt in the Arling- 
ton?” The answer was: “They say there 
are two or three persons, one of them an 
elderly lady,’ and I looked at the shape- 
less mass of brick and stone and mortar 
and a great wave of pity swept over me. 
The elderly lady afterwards proved to 
be Mrs. Charles E. Perkins, whose funeral 
I held the next day. 

Returning homeward I said to myself: 
“My task is to help my people to meet 
this great calamity.” Wild rumors were 
already in the air,—‘received over the 
radio,” some one said,—that Los Angeles 
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source almost immediately, thus removing 
these two great possibilities of danger. 
Of course the trolley lines were down, 
and for several days the cars stood on 
the tracks where the earthquake had hap- 
pened to overtake them. The’ water 
supply was never stopped, and its abun- 
dance and good quality through all our 
other tribulations proved a great bless- 
ing. One of the large reservoirs, the 
Sheffield, gave way, however. carrying a 
small flood into low-lying sections of the 
city to add to the other disasters. 

Our church in Santa Barbara is almost 
a complete wreck and in all probability 
will all have to come down. The organ 
is badly damaged and may be entirely 
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ruined. The parish hall adjoining the 
church, owing to its type of construction. 
escaped serious injury, having only a hoie 
through the ceiling made by a falling 


chimney. It has already been fitted up 
with pews taken from the church and 
will serve our purposes pending the 


process of reconstruction. The parsonage 
lost chimneys, much plaster and glass, 
and was shifted on its foundation. With 
a few repairs, however, it remains com- 
fortably habitable; although, like most 
other persons in Santa Barbara, the min- 
ister and his wife found it safer to camp 
out in a tent in the back yard for a 
period of about two weeks following the 
earthquake. 

To me one of the most wonderful things 
connected with Santa Barbara’s earth- 
quake has been the spirit of courage and 
of optimism that has animated all the 
people of the city even from the first 
moment of the disaster. The dust had 
hardly cleared from the air before the 
slogan went forth: “Let us build a new 
and better Santa Barbara.” Our city has 
been laid low, but a new city will arise— 
and is even now arising—which will far 
outshine the old in beauty and in quiet 
attractiveness. The earthquake has not 
been an’ unmitigated evil. It has some- 
how shaken us all together and it has 
brought to the surface in our people 
many splendid qualities which we do not 
know that we possess except in the face 
of some common disaster. And so our 
church, too, will be rebuilt on its present 
site, or on some other, our work will 
continue to flourish, and our cause in 
Santa Barbara will rise triumphant over 
present misfortune. 


Santa Barbara Restoration Fund 


The cut printed herewith indicates the 
present condition of the beautiful church 
at Santa Barbara, wrecked by the earth- 
quake. The parish house at the rear is 
practically undamaged and is being used 
for the services of the Society, but the 
tower of the church has fallen and the 
stonework is evidently seriously damaged. 
Midsummer is a difficult time in which to 
reach the people of the sister churches, 
but the readers of THE CHRISTIAN ReEcIs- 
TER are urged to make their contributions 
to aid in the work of rebuilding. Checks 
marked for the use of the Santa Barbara 
Fund should be sent to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. The following contributions have 
been received since the last report: 


Previously acknowledged $1,555.00 


A. Hall Burdick, Stapleton, N.Y.... 5.00 
Mrs. David M. Little, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman, 

BOStOT. OMAGH. sare ois « bye. 0. 8 25.00 
Mrs. Edward Y. LeFevre, Monticello, 

IN Re eho aka tole ind plete ale chants 10.00 
John W. Frothingham, Tarrytown, 

INEM) SF Site Satta Chowk ytiana 6% 50.00 
Herman Chapin, Seattle, Wash..... 100.00 
Mrs. H. L. Obetz, Detroit, Mich.... 50.00 
Mrs. Alfred Winsor, Brookline, Mass. . 10.00 
Mrs. A. J. McKean, Nashua, N.H... 10.00 

$1,865.00 


The Christian Register 
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Laymen Will Gather in the Berkshires 


Dudley Field Malone, Roger Babson, Walter Prichard Eaton to speak 


Dudley Field Malone, counsel for the 
defendant in the Scopes trial; Roger W. 
Babson, lecturer and writer on economics 
and statistics ; and Walter Prichard Eaton, 
author, lecturer, and dramatic critic, are 
among the speakers who will address the 
fifth annual convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, which will meet at 
Lenox, Mass., September 18-20. Sessions 
of the convention will be held in the 
Hotel Aspinwall, one of New England's 
most attractive summer resort houses. 

The dominating topic will be “Church- 
manship.” This will be discussed in open 
session in its broadest aspects. Its im- 
portant phases will be considered in open 
convention and in separate group confer- 
ences. Mr. Babson will talk on ‘‘Church- 
manship for the Layman.” 

“Religious Freedom in Tennessee” will 
be Mr. Malone’s topic. Mr. Eaton will dis- 
cuss at the same session, “What Unita- 
rian Laymen Believe.” J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, Mass., architect, 
formerly president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and member of the League 
Council 1921-24, will speak on “Church 
Architecture.” ‘Preaching Missions” will 
be discussed by Dr. Horace Westwood, 
one of the League’s successful mission 
preachers, whose article, “When a Mission 
Comes to the Local Church,” appeared in 
Tue Reeister of August 6. Dr. Westwood 
will also preach the Convention sermon 
on Sunday, September 20. Edward P. 
Furber, attorney of Boston and president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
will speak on “Serving Young People.” 

“The World Court” and ‘Anti-Evolution 
Laws” are two timely topics that appear 
on the program of group conferences for 
discussion. Other conferences will con- 
sider practical church and chapter prob- 
lems, such as membership campaigns, 
church advertising, programs for City, 
suburban, and rural chapters, chapter 
management, chapter finances, the con- 
ducting of forums, working with young 
people, preaching missions, and winning 
larger church attendance. “Church Fi- 
nance and What Affects It,” “Building up 
the Sunday School,” “Social Service <Ac- 
tivities for Chapters,” and “Adult Study 
Classes in Our Churches” are among topics 
scheduled for discussion in general con- 
vention sessions, The group and conven- 
tion discussions on chapter programs and 
activities will be directed toward bring- 
ing the delegates to agreement on a pro- 
gram of chapter activities for the coming 
year. Toward the end of the sessions the 
delegates will be asked to vote on a defi- 
nite program. . 

The six League conventions already held 
have demonstrated their value in training 
for leadership, according to a statement 
in the preliminary announcement of the 
Lenox meetings. It says: 

“Approximately one thousand different 
men have attended the six conventions 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, includ-~ 


ing the historic meetings at Springfield. 
In the main, these men have afterwards 
proved to be the better workers, the re- 


sult-getting leaders, in their chapters. 
Chief among the reasons for a convention 
is its demonstrated power to inspire and to 
direct men into leadership in their church.” 

But “churchmanship” and the chureh 
are not ends in themselves, but means to 
an end; and the larger issues that should 
call men into unprecedented activity in 
the free churches are thus suggested in 
another statement from the announcement : 

“Many level-headed, discerning men and 
women, not given to exaggeration, are 
fearful lest the general breakdown of 
authority may stop only with the break- 
down of all moral and spiritual values, 
of civilization itself. The admitted in- 
crease in youthful crime, and laws against 
the teaching of evolution, are only two 
of the danger signals. Religious reac- 
tionaries propose a return to the old au- 
thorities, to mediszval dogmatism and 
superstition. As they are in the majority 
they have a great advantage that can 
only be overcome by wise, united, and 
forceful advocacy of religious freedom, 
‘Eternal vigilance’ is still ‘the price of 
liberty.’ Not one man of the free churches 
known as Unitarian should consider him- 
self exempt from active service in this 
emergency. 

“The men who come to Lenox, Septem- 
ber 18-20, will have these things at heart 
and will consider how to perfect their 
service. They will recall past achieve- 
ments only as they point the way to 
greater achievements in the future. And, 
to the same end, they will not ignore 
or gloss over the past failures.” 

The Hotel Aspinwall, the convention 
headquarters, stands 1,460 feet above sea 
level in the center of the famed Berk- 
shire Hills region. All the rooms are 
outside rooms that look across the Berk- 
shire valleys’ to the Green Mountains of 
Vermont on the north, the Hoosae and 
Taconic ranges on the east and west, and 
the Litchfield Hills of Connecticut on the 
south. Excellent highways traverse the 
Berkshire country; the hotel is easily ac- 
cessible by motor from every direction. 
Boating, bathing, and canoeing are en- 
joyed at the nearby. Lake Mahkeenac. 


Three Liberal Churches in 
Westchester County 


THe ReGIsTeR received and printed in 
its issue of July 2 a report of the flourish- 
ing condition of the First Liberal Chureh 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y., in which appeared 
the statement that there was “only one 
other liberal church” in Westchester 
County, the First Unitarian in Yonkers. 
A letter just received points out that the 
Community Church of White Plains, N.Y., 
is also in Westchester. It concludes: 
‘With the coming of Rev. James A. 
Fairley as minister in September, we hope 
to see as fine a growth as that of the 
Mount Vernon church.” : —— 


_ 
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a HREE RECENT ARTICLES in the 
4 religious and secular press treat of 


matters respecting the minister and his 


parish. They set forth many facts which 
are too little appreciated by the laity, 
and ‘which are frequently not given due 
reckoning by the clergy themselves in 
diagnosing their own failures and suc- 
cesses. Many of the conditions touched 
upon in these articles are given dramatic 
vividness in Edward H. Cotton’s semi- 
fiction sketches now being published in 
THE Recister, Zion’s Herald, and the Re- 
formed Church Messenger, under the gen- 
eral head of “The First Parish in Bowen- 
dale.”? This series was planned by Mr. 
Cotton early this spring and comes out 
of his experience as minister in three 
denominations, and out of personal inter- 
views and correspondence with one hun- 
dred and fifty other clergymen. 

The fictional Dr. Choate of Bowendale 
would be thankful for an article by Dr. 
W. Wofford T. Duncan in the North- 
western Christian Advocate. Dr. Duncan 
considers the popular thesis that ‘the 
minister has plenty of time,’ and declares 
that “no minister who does his work 
faithfully can either be lazy or leisurely 
or have any time for nonministerial 
pursuits. 

He shows that the minister’s weekly 
intellectual output is the greatest in 
volume of any professional man. If the 
minister who preaches twice each Sun- 
day and speaks briefly at one weekday 
meeting writes out all that he says, his 
writing output is at least twelve thousand 
words of new matter each week—some 
two to five thousand words in excess of 
that of the editorial writer on a daily 
paper. But there are also funeral ser- 
mons, talks before the Sunday-school, 
outside addresses. Lecturers and evan- 
gelists may repeat their material, and 
they do nothing but prepare and deliver 
addresses. Add to this the intellectual 
“intake,” including, in Dr. Dunean’s case, 
ten publications each week, four monthly 
magazines, one bimonthly, and one new 
book each week, to say nothing of news- 
papers. The minister is supposed to be 
a student of the profoundest questions of 
spiritual, moral, and economic life, and 
his time for study is altogether too in- 
adequate. 

But the pastor is also a business man- 
ager. The administrative work of the 
church takes far too much of the 
preacher’s time, and yet it is difficult to 
see how it can be entirely avoided. None 
can do it so well as the pastor. It is 
easy to say that the minister should not 
be burdened with this work, but he is 
the captain of the ship, and, even though 
the official boards and the members are 
ever so considerate, they must hold him 
responsible not only for his own work but 

the work .of assistants as well. 

There is a third realm of the pastor’s 
abors—the parish. Dr. Duncan believes 
the minister, no matter how many 
ts he has, must do his own pas- 
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% The Minister’s Crowded Hours 


But he delights in a manifold and rewarding service 


toral work. He disagrees with leaders 
and churches who believe and practice 
otherwise. But pastoral calling takes 
just so much time. He says: “A man 
may learn how to do his intellectual and 
administrative work more rapidly each 
year, but there is practically no time- 
saving device for pastoral visitation. To 
seem to be in a hurry, or to leave abruptly 
when you are just reaching the point 
where you may be helpful to a soul in 
need, is fatal.” 

But Dr. Duncan is not complaining; the 
days are crowded with “glorious labor,” 
and there are “marvelous compensations.” 
He is just describing a task ‘which makes 
a man impatient of the limitations of 
time and conscious of the need of eter- 
nity.” 

Of the minister and largely for the 
minister is the sketch in the Western 
Christian Advocate by Rev. J. 8. Ellis, 
“You’d never Take Him for a Preacher.” 
This, says Mr. Ellis, is a common remark 
intended but not to be taken as a com- 
pliment. He illustrates. He describes 
the minister who told questionable stories. 
Men laughed at the stories and folks said, 
“You’d never take him for a preacher.” 
But his church did not prosper. Then 
there was the pastor who was hail-fellow- 
well-met only with the men whose ac- 
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quaintance he considered valuable. He 
was a busy man in lodge and club. But 
few of the men whose backs he slapped 
were won to religion. Another minister 
was a great worker—in his garden, but 
no man can have the best hours of the 
day both in the garden and in the study. 
Another was “a lion at social gatherings 
and a mouse at his own prayer-meeting.” 
Still another was shrewd at business 
deals; he sold real estate, Western lands, 
orange farms in Florida. A _ retired 
farmer, relying on a minister to take 
eare of a purchaser’s interests, was dis- 
appointed in unsuitable lots, and _ re- 
marked to a neighbor, “You'd never take 
that feller for a preacher!” 

A most thoughtful and comprehensive 
analysis of the function of a minister as 
it affects the minister appeared in the 
May issue of the Century Magazine. The 
writer, “a descendant from a long line 
of clergymen,” asks: “Can the minister 
do the things that are expected of him, 
and yet be a different kind of person 
from what he is? What does the minis- 
try do to the man who enters it?” He 
wonders if people do not blame the min- 
ister for the things that are due to the 
funetion rather than to the man. Por- 
tions of his article follow: 

“The minister is taxed beyond mercy ; 
I mean spiritually taxed. He is compelled 
by the nature of his function to share in 
the joys and the sorrows of his parish- 
ioners. He must go from a wedding to a 

(Continued on page 804) 
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NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH AT SALEM, ORE. 


Unitarians of Salem, Ore., are worshiping in their new church building, 
a simple, dignified structure which was dedicated last September. 
cupies a prominent location alt the corner of Cottage and Chemetka Streets, 
The building, pleasing in appearance, follows no 
definite architectural style, but its details are Georgian in character. 
exterior walls are of cream-white cement plaster, and the roofs are covered 


which occupies the base of the tower, 
enter either the church proper, the parish hall, or descend to the supper 
The dignified chureh auditorium 
It is lighted by round-topped windows at the 
Above these windows are an ornamental cornice and a coved ceiling. 
The chancel at thea east end has a recessed organ at one side and the min- 
exterior entrance at the other. 
persons and is separated from the 
proper by sliding doors, so that the two can be thrown together when de- 
The parish parlor is furnished with a large fireplace and is raised 
slightly above the floor of the parish hall, from which it is separated by 
The parlor can be used as a stage for entertainments. 
A dumb-waiter connects the parlor with the commodious kitchen in the 
The architect of the building was Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the builders, the Cherry City Construction Company. 
Rey. Martin Fereshetian is the minister of the church. 
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(Continued from page 803) 
funeral not only the same day, but some- 
times in the same hour. He is expected 
to perform the most sacred and the most 
sensitive office at each of these highly 
charged moments. Theoretically, at least, 
he must participate emotionally in the 
thing he does; he must not only have the 
appropriate word, but the appropriate 
emotion, the proper intonation of the 
voice, the proper look on his face,’ the 
proper gesture. He must actually appear 
sorry at the funeral and joyful at the 
wedding, and actually to appear that, he 
must be so. That, however, is a drain 
upon the emotions which few men can 
sustain. 

“Probably only second in importance to 
the emotional drain upon the minister is 
the significant fact that he is expected to 
preach a doctrine of perfectibility and, 
strangely enough, a perfectibility that is 
mainly negative. It is an. elaboration of 
the Ten Commandments, and that is 
mainly a long series of don’ts—don’ts 
about positive things. And where the 
doctrine is positive, it is generally in the 
intangible, in the realm beyond doing. 
The minister is paid not only to preach, 
but to practice his own doctrines. He be- 
comes the standard for all that is moral 
and perfect. Really, he is a kind of scape- 
goat for the man in the pew. The pa- 
rishioner achieves goodness, forgiveness, 
morality, salvation, at the hands of the 
minister, but largely through the ap- 
parent life and teachings of the minister. 
It is a kind of vicarious salvation, vicari- 
ous morality, vicarious perfectibility. The 
minister is watched. Every one of his 
moves has a meaning; he must not be 
seen or heard or suspected or doubted of 
any of the things that common men do. 
He must be the visible incarnation of the 
yirtues he preaches; it is really that 
which he is paid for rather than the 
preaching. 

“There is also the fact that the minister 
is every man’s friend. He is every man’s 
man. He must have time for everybody. 
He must be at everybody’s beck and eall. 
No one is too mean, too weak, too repul- 
sive; he is literally everyone’s servant, 
and an unpaid servant. You have to pay 
your doctor, you have to pay your lawyer ; 
but you can take your troubles to the min- 
ister for nothing, and, what is more, he 
must listen to you. You are dependent 
upon the lawyer, upon the doctor; but the 
minister is dependent upon you. And 
people have no mercy. 

“He must pass judgment upon every- 
thing, and do it with a degree of authori- 
tativeness that is bad for the minister be- 
cause the demands that are made upon 
him are so variegated that no one man 
could speak with authority or even help- 
fulness on all of them. 

“This is particularly noticeable in the 
addresses a minister has to make. The 
minister has to preach every Sunday. 
Sometimes he preaches twice on Sunday. 
In some churches the minister is expected 
to preach during the week as well, and, 
of course, at all sorts of special occasions. 
Every social function of importance in the 
town makes a demand upon the minister. 
He is the one person who has to be heard 
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from. He is expected to be clever, enter- 
taining, informing, inspiring, and above 
all authoritative. Every public subject is 
his subject. Every matter of great con- 
cern is his concern first of all. He must 
possess both wisdom and knowledge and 
be profound and incisive beyond other 
men. But the point at issue is more than 
that. He is so busy talking that he has 
not the time to learn the things he is 
talking about. Superficiality is inevitable. 

“This intellectual stagnation is made 
more difficult by the petty human jeal- 
ousies that the minister, and especially 
his wife, have to tolerate. The minister’s 
wife must not dress too well, or she is 
extravagant; she must dress well enough, 
or she is slovenly; she must conciliate 
every woman, or she is proud; she must 
not attract the eye of any one else, or she 
is a cad; she must attract the eyes of 
some, or she cannot properly help her 
husband. She must not comment upon 
members of the congregation, or she is 
a gossip; she must comment upon them, 
or she is negligent in her moral steward- 
ship. But the minister’s wife suffers: only 
half of what the minister has to undergo. 
He deals mainly with women. The 
women are the mainstay of his church 
activities. He must be popular with 
them, of course, but not too popular. He 
must protect himself against the appeals 
some of the women make upon his na- 
ture; a church is a very little town in- 
deed, and gossip is always tasteful to the 
virtuous. He must also protect himself 
from the ever-present soul or two who is_ 
ready to gush over the minister. He 
needs a steel armor to hide his feelings 
in, and the only thing available is his 
skin. 

“The ministers who have escaped most 
fully from the particular pressures I 
have been discussing are those who have 
lent themselves to the newer movements 
in the church for positive social service: 
clinics, kindergartens, clubs, gymnasiums, 
various social activities, from help to 
the unemployed to that of organizing 
dances and picnics for the young folks. 
In so far as the minister has lent himself 
to the doing of real things, he has become 
a real person. But here it must be re- 
marked that where he is becoming a so- 
cial worker, one who works in the field 
of social problems, and actually does real 
things, he ceases to minister to the sins 
of the community and becomes a servant 
of its needs. Here a man finds a differ- 
ent field and becomes a different person.” | 
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Personals - 


Miss Ruth Walcott Weeks and Laurence 
Carlton Staples were married in All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D.C., 
July 29. Mr. Staples is executive secre- 
tary of All Souls Church and was formerly 
Mid-Western secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the groom’s father, Rey. Charles 
Jason Staples of Northboro, Mass. 


Rey. Berkeley Blake of the Unitarian 
Church in Sacramento, Calif., preached 
at both services on July 12 at the Pacific 
Branch of the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks, Alcatraz, Calif., on “What is 
Religion,” and “The Trial in Dayton, 
Tenn.” 


Mrs. Theoda Josephine (Hinkley) Hill, 
widow of Alfred Hill, who died in her 
ninety-first year at her home in Boston, 
Mass., July 24, was a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


USE A DUPLICATOR and Addressing Machine 
to keep in touch with your congregation, also 
print circulars, programs, etc. Get our low 
prices on rebuilt and guaranteed machines. 
Ture Prouirr ComMPANyY, 117 CR North Market 
Street, Chicago. 


ANTIQUES 


GENUINE ANTIQUES imported direct from 
England. Prices exceptionally reasonable. Tun 
ANTIQUE StTup10, 106 West Central Avenue, 
Balboa, Calif. 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A pleasant, comfortable 
place to board in the real country. Address 
Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAyNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations,: homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kmrn, 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 


ei 


BOARD AND ROOM 


WANTED by a lady,—a small, sunny, warm 
room with board or kitchen privileges, at 
moderate price, in Boston or vicinity. ©C-95 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the 


laws of the State of Massachusetts to 


receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Young People’s Religious Thats 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Perision Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 


Will you help?. Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


: 
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~ Evangelicals—Unitarians 


What can they do together religiously 
. asks Dr. Hodgin 


When it was proposed that fourteen 
Protestant churches of New Bedford, 
Mags., form a Council of Churches, Dr. 
EH. Stanton Hodgin, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, asked what the Council 
proposed to do in common religiously. 
The attitude of THr RecisterR on “fed- 
erated religion” is recalled by his ques- 
tion, as reported by the New Bedford 
Standard: “The evangelical churches 
might be like-minded enough to carry on 
campaigns together, but where would we 
ot in?” 

Did the Council of Churches plan to do 
welfare work? Dr. Hodgin inquired just 
what it was possible for an organization 
of churches to do. “We have too many 
welfare organizations now,” he declared. 
“They are all good, but they are overlap- 
ping, and it would be a benefit if some 
of them could be put out of existence.” 

_ There are too many organizations of 
all kinds, Dr. Hodgin said. He is further 
quoted by the Standard: 

“As to the proposed Council of Churches, 
here is another organization. It seems 
as though we were smothered and clut- 
tered up with a multitude of organiza- 
tions at present. If some one would start 
a move for establishing an organization 
for the purpose of putting half of them 
out of existence painlessly, I would join it. 

“I shrink from institutional life. The 
greatest weakness in the churches at 
present is the organic pride they take in 
themselves, and their determination to 
make a better showing than some other 
echureh or organization. It seems as if 
the minister of a church were regarded 
as a promoter at present.” 

Dr. Hodgin could see little value in the 
Council even as a purveyor of informa- 
tion about churches. He said: “Church 
Statistics are the most useless and tell 
the least of anything we can get.” The 
Standard reports that Dr. Hodgin “raised 
a number of points which might be 
argued against the formation of a Coun- 
cil, more for the sake of bringing out 
the answers to them than in opposition 
to the plan.” Half of the churches fa- 
vored the Council, and sentiment will be 
sounded again in the autumn. 


To Broadcast from Portland, Ore. 


The morning service at the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, in Portland, Ore., 
on August 23, will be broadcast. The 


. service begins at 10.30. 


The first thing we need to be saved from 
is the very desire to be saved. We should 
be so intent upon saving a world that we 
have no thought of our own fate. We need 
to be*saved from the thought we can be 
saved alone, that it is possible to be in bliss 
while others are in woe. We need to be 
saved from ignorance. Truth alone saves 


from that darkness. We need to be saved 
from selfishness.—Frank 8. C. Wicks. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of Taz Bracon CoursE IN 
Reuieious Epucation for the invigoration of your church 
school. This Courss is the result of much time, effort, and 
investment, and is considered by many to be superior to any 
other issued for the religious education of young people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 


contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 


Age 7 Grade II 
LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 


By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
JUNIOR 


Age 9 Grade IV 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. 
Stanwood Cobb. 


By Cora 


Age 10 Grade V 
THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age Il Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 12. Grade VII 
FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Dipl 


Eleanor Wood Whitman. 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. 


THE STORY OF JESUS. 
Florence Buck. i 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. 


By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
ual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


Man- 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. 
: Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. By Earl Morse Wilbur. 
ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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FEAR NOT for 
they that be with 
US are more than 
they that be with 
THEM BIBLE 


Lawyers of League Volunteer 
in Aid of Religious Liberty 


More than a dozen volunteers have re- 
sponded to the call of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for lawyers among its mem- 
bership who will hold themselves ready 
to give professional service in the defense 
of religious liberty. Practically all the 
lawyers who have so far offered their 
services are in the Middle West and the 
South. If called upon, these men will 
give their services without compensation 
other than reimbursement for expenses. 

Shortly after John T. Scopes was in- 
dicted at Dayton, Tenn., for violating the 
Tennessee anti-evolution act, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the League authorized 
the formation of such a national committee 
of lawyers among its membership. In its 
appeal for this legal aid, the Executive 
Committee said, in part: 

“Tf the fundamentalist campaign is al- 
lowed to go on unopposed and unchecked, 
if its popular appeal to the uneducated 
mind is underestimated, it may get beyond 
all present control. 

“We can not foresee when and where 
the service of the volunteer legal staff 
may be required. But we wish to be pre- 
pared to call upon competent counsel at 
short notice to oppose the enactment of 
legislation restricting our right to reli- 
gious freedom or to defend any person 
prosecuted under such legislation. . . 

“The free churches are as much in need 
of minutemen to-day as were the Colonies 
in 1776. Witness Tennessee, where, the 
moment a school teacher is known as a 
Unitarian, he loses his position.” 


The Supreme Value of 
the Preaching Mission 


(Continued from page 795) 


These are only a few of many instances 
I might name, but the secret help which 
has been received can never be spoken of. 
The very nature of the work is such that 
it does not give itself to open confession. 
There is no appeal for publicity, no desire 
to count heads. The aim is to give soul 
help; and often, the greater such help 
the more sacred its significance, and there- 
fore the greater reluctance to speak 
thereof. The best sermon sends its hearer 
home to quietly think and pray and 
solemnly resolve. 

The appeal of the mission is to the un- 
churched through thought, the unchurched 
through lack of thought, and to those who 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E Cc me O R ay: 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
ecuaperent soda both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Ta ao of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high stand: 


While students ai i B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 

Laymen’s League 
is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 

SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman €asor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo-. 


logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 


fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- | 


round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 
For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 
WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, ~ 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R: ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. _ 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. Address 

all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 

Vice-President. Send contributions to Heres H. 
: Fuller, Treasurer. 

Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 

THE UNION 


* 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locke, President. E. A. Courcn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely 5 ee beautifully eer Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


have overlooked the greatness of their 
blessing of religious companionship and 
the unselfish duty of inviting others to 
join in the blessedness. 

I am convinced of two things: first, 
the great, great need for earnest, humble, 
nondogmatic missionary work; and second, 
that the faith which is not missionary in 
spirit soon dies. If Jesus had been con- 
tent to live in Nazareth, the world would 
never have felt the thrill of his spiritual 


companionship. If Paul had never seen 
the needs of Europe, Christianity had died. 


If Fox had never told of the wonders of 


his spirit-born visions, the world would 


have lost the blessedness of the Quaker | 


testimony. And if men and women who, 
unshackled by later bonds, have found. 
the blessings of spiritual freedom to roam 
over the hills of God, never tell insistently 
of the delights that are theirs, then this 


freedom will, being unshared, die. 
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fRediscovery: of the Soul 
ry Greatest Event of Age 


The most significant scientific event of 
_ this era is the exploration of the soul and 
the resulting discovery of the spiritual 
nature of man, declared Dr. Horace West- 
wood, preaching in All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York City, July 26. Science, 
he said, is making faith in spiritual values 
imperative. 
“In attempting to pass judgment upon 
contemporary events, we are always handi- 
capped by lack of perspective. Hence we 
are not able to see things in their true 
proportion. One hundred fifty years from 
now, the historian, in commenting upon 
our era, will form entirely different judg- 
ments from our own. Of course, he will 
make reference to the Great War, the 
Treaty of Versailles and its failure, the 
great scientific discoveries, such as radio 
and man’s conquest of the air; but I am 
_ sure that these will not, in his judgment, 
be the really significant happenings of our 
time. With perspective he will be able to 
estimate things at their true worth and 
to see those things of moment that are 
now taking -place beneath the surface of 
life. What will he regard as the great 
event of our time? It may surprise you 
when I say it will be none of those things 
_ that have challenged on a large scale the 
attention of men, but a profoundly spirit- 
ual fact: namely, man’s discovery of him- 
self as a spiritual being or, shall I say, 
the rediscovery of the soul. 
“During the last century, as some one 
has said, souls have been out of fashion, 
and we have been dominated almost en- 
tirely by materialistic conceptions. As a 
matter of fact, science itself, in the main, 
has been materialistic, and it is not with- 
out reason that fundamentalists have re- 
garded it as inimical to the spiritual life. 
This must not be regarded as a criticism 
either of science or the scientific method. 
It is perfectly true that science did so 
enlarge our conception of the universe as 
to make man appear infinitesimal, and 
biologically and anatomically revealed his 
relation to the lower order of life. This 
appeared inimical to faith because science 
had not gone far enough. 
“But with further scientific discovery 
and a greater accumulation of fact it is 
now being made manifest that science is 
making faith in spiritual values impera- 
tive, and instead of proving destructive 
to religious values is emphasizing them as 
of supreme worth. 
“Regard, for instance, some of the ten- 
dencies in the scientific world to-day. Prob- 
ably the most significant discovery is 
Hinstein’s theory of relativity. Besides 
throwing light upon strictly scientific prob- 
lems, it is of great spiritual significance. 
The most important truth it emphasizes is 
that things are not what they seem and 
that we cannot take the evidence of the 
senses alone as a means through which we 
_ measure reality. Time and space assume 

an entirely different meaning, and we 
are led to the conviction that there may 
be other means than that of the physicist’s 
‘seales and the chemist’s test tubes of 
at the nature of life. Another 
of profound significance is what 


His address follows, in part: 
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another scientist has described as the re- 
ceding tide of matter. Again, things are 
not as they seem, and the infinitesimal 
atom reveals in its structure systems just 
as wonderful as the stars occupying space. 
We can no longer be dogmatic about the 
material nature of the universe. We are 
ecmpelled to think of it in terms of en- 
ergy and motion. 

“The most profound event in the scien- 
tifie world of our era, however, is the 
exploration of personality and what it re- 
veals. Some years ago, Bergson, the great 
French philosopher, gave an address before 
a British society, in which he indicated 
that the great event of the ages was the 
application of the inductive method to the 
world of phenomena. He showed how, 
through this means, man had made his 
most important scientific-discoveries in the 
material world and indicated the contribu- 
tion thus made to material progress. He 
pointed out, however, that this method had 
not yet been applied to man’s inner life, to 
the realm of the soul, but went on to say 
that the time was now approaching when 
this would be done. He indicated that then 
would dawn the greatest era the race has 
known. The era he prophesied has 


dawned; the scientific method is being | 


applied to the inner life and with pro- 
found results. For instance, we now see 


that within man there is a universe just | 


as wonderful in the range of its implica- 
tions as the external world. In the vast 
realms of the unconscious are to be found 
not only buried memories but powers not 
yet developed and full of prophecy as to 
what men may yet become. Whereas a 
generation ago we were overwhelmed by 
the littleness of man confronted by the 
vastness of the physical universe, to-day 
we stand in reverence before the potential 
greatness of his personality. 

“We are approaching a new era of faith 
—faith built upon fact, faith an outgrowth 
of the rigorous application of the scien- 
tific method, and we are discovering that 
it not only ratifies ‘all the good the past 
has had,’ but that it is prophetic of 
greater things to come. It is revealing 
to us that man in himself is essentially 
a spiritual being, and indicating that in 
its essential nature this universe in which 
we live and move and have our being: is 
indeed a spiritual world.” 


Speakers at Norfolk Conference 


The Norfolk Conference will hold its 
next meeting at the church of the Third 
Religious Society of Dorchester, Mass., 


Thursday, October 29, afternoon and eve- | 


ning. Stanley Kelley, headmaster of Proctor 


“Academy, will make one of the addresses 


of the evening, using as subject, ‘The 
Challenge of the Now.” Rabbi Harry 
Levi of Boston, Mass., will address the 
conference. Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, of 
Needham, Mass., the second woman select- 
man in the State and the first to act 
as chairman, will speak on “Women, Re- 
ligion, and Politics.” Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, who has spent most of the past 
year in England, will address the con- 
ference, but has not yet announced his 
topic. - 
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Services at Concord, Mass. 


The First Parish, Unitarian, and the 
Trinitarian Congregational Church in Con- 
cord, Mass., are uniting for services during 
August. Rey. George F. Patterson, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, was the preacher on August 2, 
and the preachers for ensuing Sundays 
will be: August 9, Rev. Francis L. Cooper, 
Boston, Mass.; August 16, Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, Augusta Me.; August 23, 
Rey. Allan A. Rideout, Waltham, Mass.; 
August 30, Rev. George A. Mark, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—The minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, has concluded a series of three 
sermons on ‘“Eyolution and Religion,” 
which were generously reported by daily 
papers of Boston and Salem, Mass., and 
New York, N.Y. , 


Obituary 


THEODA JOSEPHINE (HINKLEY) HILL 


On Friday, July 24, Mrs. Theoda Josephine 
(Hinkley) Hill, widow of Alfred Hill, died in 
Boston, where she was born and lived the 
greater part of her life of ninety years. Mrs. 
Hill was a rare personality, and the community 
suffers a genuine loss in her death. 

Holmes Hinkley, father of Mrs. Hill, was 
renowned as a manufacturer of locomotives, 
and his achievements Mrs. Hill has commemo- 
rated in a modest volume published in 1913. 

Mrs. Hill was a lover of literature, familiar 
with the great poets, particularly Browning, 
and was for many years a member of. the 
Boston Browning Society. She had the ad- 
vantages of travel, and her diaries are replete 
with interest and anecdote. She had the 
friendship of literary men and women; and 
recently Mrs. Isabel Fiske Conant dedicated a 
charming lyric to her in her delightful volume 
of verse. 

Mrs. Hill was a Unitarian, and some years 
ugo a paper written by her was published in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, on “‘Polish and Other 
Unitarians.” The correspondence it called 
forth, together with the original manuscript, 
are now in the library of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 

Her philosophy of life was expressed in the 
following passage: “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.’’ Almost in her last hour 
she was heard to murmur, “He giveth His be- 
loved sleep.” 

A brief but impressive service was held in 
her memory at the Chapel in Mount Auburn, 
where, on Sunday afternoon, July 26, she was 
laid to her eternal rest. 


“An echo wakes 
The long ago— 
The faraway 
In glamour breaks 
On sound and sight. 
Drifting down fells 
Through purple night, 
Susurrant bells . 
Seek for a sky 
That dawnward pales. 
And see the glow 
Of silver gray 
Where dreamers lie, 
Watching glide by 
The blush-rose sails 
Of lost delight.” 


Mrs. Hill was of distinguished ancestry, being 
descended from Elder Brewster, Thomas Prince, 
Governor Thomas Hinkley and Ebenezer Holmes 
of Dorchester. She was a charter member ot 
the Wellesley Hills Woman's Club, a member of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants, and of 
Old North Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. She is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Bullard, now of Canton, Mass. 


. = by 
A Paris medical review recummends 
for sleeplessness the isopropylprogenyl- 
barbiturate of amidopyrine. You can 
take it that way; or you can shut your 
eyes and say it slowly, slow-ly, s-l-o-w-l-y— 


Our diamonds have the same purity, 
the same weight, and the same sparkle as 
the genuine article, and in order to make 
the imitation perfect, we sell them for ex- 
actly the same price—Le Rue Blas 
(Paris). 


“Your speedometer shows you have gone 
25,000 miles. Been taking some long 
tours?” “No, the 5,000 is the distance I 
have covered going back and forth to the 
office, and the other 20,000 the distance I 
have eovered looking for parking places.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The Scottish Chronicle gives this lim- 
erick: 
“There was a young student of Trinity, 
Who found the square root of infinity, 
But, in counting the digits, 
He was seized with the fidgets, 
So chucked Science and took to Divinity.” 


Mrs. Matthews was learning to drive 
her new car and was very much thrilled 
over it. “Of course,” she said, “I could 
never change a tire myself. Why, I can’t 
even lift one. You know they have 80 
pounds of air in them in addition to the 
weight of the tire!’”—Store Lore. 


It may be “impossible to maintain at 
present,” as Prof. H. P. Warner says, 
“that the airplane is as safe as the rail- 
way train.” Still there are figures of air 
transport, remarks the New York Times, 
that “promise the dawn of a day when 
we shall all be flying, except such timid 
persons as the old lady who, looking out 
of the window of a railroad coach pass- 
ing over a high viaduct, exclaimed when 
it reached the other side of the river: 
‘Thank God, we have lit!” 


T. B., in Life, says this is what an edi- 
tor hears: “This is a true happening. I 
know, because I witnessed it myself.” 

“T’m sorry I haven't a typewriter.” 

“My little boy is only eight years old, 
and I thought this was rather cute.” 

“Hope you don’t mind my writing on 
both sides of the paper.” 

“And could you send me a copy of the 
issue with the funny movie story in it? 
I think it was some time in 1922—or 
1921. I enclose stamp.” 

‘Hlsie Stevens told me she met you 
once, so I am sending you this.” 

“If you can’t accept my story, I wish 
you would write me and tell me exactly 
what’s wrong with it.” 

“Please don’t mail this back. I'll come 
in at one o’clock Saturday afternoon to 
talk it over with you.” 

“This was printed in the old Harper's 
Weekly, but it was so long ago I’m sure 
every one will have forgotten it.” 

“Under separate cover I am sending you 
a scrapbook of my clippings, just to show 
you my style.” 7 

“This is to introduce my nephew, 
Bertie, who wants to be a writer.” 

‘Dear Ed :——” 

“Please tell me how much you pay for 
things and if you would be interested in 
a poem about spring.” 

“IT wonder if you remember me. 
you at a dance last May.” 

“Here are some good ones about Pro- 
hibition.” 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 
health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ‘NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 


clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources, 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C. O. D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


2 Bax following hotels are worth 7 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant ea 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


<i, Pied 


PARKER HOUSE 

COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 

‘Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 

King’s ge 
gress 038 


Pee eT eT ToT | 


Opposite 
European -Plan. Phone Con- 
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5 HOTEL LENOX 

= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

= _ Near Arlington Street Church and Back 

= Bay See minutes to A.U.A. Phone 

& B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


(~ BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finish 

tions Sak canetly and Bette: A a 
ion; Salesma: arke’ ecoun 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON _J 


Imet}When ordering change of 


address 
as 


please send old 
well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6, During July and 
Anes union services at Arlington Street 
burch, 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
316 Essex Street. Morning service at 10.30. 
Rey. T. H. Billings, Minister. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. 
Abbot Peterson of First Parish, Brookline, will 
preach Sunday, August 16. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, August 16, Rev, Leon A. Harvey, The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 A.M. August 16, Rey. 
Louis C, Cornish, D.D. The First and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 
steps of the church. 
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